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Birth preventers debunked 


World Starve Death 


Reprinted from The Register* 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Matthew Smith 


HE argument that the world is 

in danger of starving to death 

has been pushed to the limit in re- 

cent years, particularly on behalf 
of the birth control movement. 


It is claimed in a recent book 
that more than three-quarters of 
the earth’s people are undernour- 
ished and actually starving. 

To this we answer that too large 
numbers still use primitive means 
of agriculture and hence have a 
too scanty diet, and too many live 
under unprogressive governments 
that augment disaster instead of 
curing it. Also, a large part of the 
undernourishment is due to the 
lack of the proper kinds of food, 
not to absolute food scarcity. But 
birth control is not the solution. 


It must always be remembered, 
when we speak of food, that such 
a diet as the modern American en- 
joys was not possessed by even the 
great aristocrats for most of the 
centuries, and that we commoners 
today aré far ahead of our royal 
or peasant ancestors at mealtime. 

We are told in the birth con- 
trol book that two billion people 
today are getting their food from 
less than four billion acres of crop- 
land, that the world’s population 
is increasing 25,000,000 a year 
*Denver, Colorado 
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(nearly 3,000 an hour), and that 
to grow the average food for the 
25,000,000 yearly population in- 
crease would require about 40,000 
new square miles of arable land, 
roughly about the size of Ten- 
nessee (42,022 sq. m.). These 
statements are debatable. 


Although birth prevention has 
made ghastly inroads on our popu- 
lation, the number of people has 
been increasing. The reason for 
this is that men live far longer. 

Vaccination against smallpox, 
followed by the epochal discover- 
ies of Lister and Pasteur in bacter- 
iology, laid the basis for longer 
lives; and medical and chemical 
discoveries of later years have ad- 
ded vastly to health. Furthermore 
the modern development of surgi- 
cal and hospital practices has 
lengthened millions of lives. As a 
result of all these and other health 
discoveries, the population of the 
earth has doubled in the past 135 
years and is held by some as al- 
most certain to double again in 
the next 70 years. 

Side by side with this, we read 
in a dispatch from La Paz, Boliv- 
ia, May 20, 1951, that mine work- 
ers in the high altitudes there live 
on the average only 35 years. An- 
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other recent news dispatch said 
that the average life span in 15 
nations of more than 700,000,000 
people—a third of the race—is 30 
years. 


But, we ask, can all these fear- 
ful figures be honestly used as an 
argument for contraception? We 
deny this. Food can be procured 
for far more people than are now 
living. Lack of medicine and hy- 
giene is perhaps a more serious 
a of short lives than lack of 


Enough people have taken the 
contraception argument seriously, 
and it has fitted in so well with 
their own innate selfishness and 
lack of moral responsibility, that 
despite all the growth in the Uni- 
ted States population the number 
of public school children today has 
grown little in about 30 years, 
though the population of the na- 
tion has gone far ahead. Yet the 
U. S. has plenty of food. 


The number of public school 
students in the U. S. was 25,179,- 
696 in 1928, and only 26,666,337 
in 1950, whereas the population 


of the U. S. increased almost 45,- 
000,000 from 1920 to 1950. 


Anybody with common sense 
ought to see that we are going to 
catch up, as a nation, with our in- 
creased life span, and that people 
will then die just as usual, though. 
a few years later. Our own coun- 
try faces a most serious problem 
in the spread of birth control. 

Our national birth rate was 25.1 
per thousand in 1915, but it 
dropped to a low of 16.5 in 1933, 
rose very gradually to a high of 
25.8 in 1947, and dropped to 24.2 
in 1948 and 24.1 in 1949. 

Depression and war have in- 
evitable effects on the birth rate, 
but the organized birth control 
movement, which never sleeps, is 
responsible for a constant flow of 
books and of magazine and news- 
paper articles full of contraceptive 
propaganda, much of it wholly 
unscientific. 

The public school figures are 
proof that our own nation need not. 
fear over-population, for old cou- 
ples do not produce families, and 
young people are being trained too 
well in how to avoid babies. 
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_ Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey said 
May 17, 1951, that Selective Serv- 
ice will have a tough job reaching 
a total goal of 3,500,000 U. S. 
troops in 1952. “By Christmas, 
1952, when we are trying to find 
80,000 out of 87,000 eligibles, we 
shall miss the goal by 30,000 to 
35,000,” he asserted. The school 
figures above, I contend, show 
why. 

Paul Hallett, in various articles 
in The Register, has shown that 
science may be relied upon to get 
vast new quantities of food when 
necessary. This is not guesswork. 
The time has not yet come when 
it is necessary to produce food in 
new scientific ways for the con- 
sumption by our American people, 
but the plans can be put into 
speedy operation. Meanwhile the 
necessity for changed methods can 
be held off a long time if backward 
countries are taught how to get 
better and bigger crops, of both 
plants and livestock, by adoption 
of better rural methods. 


Furthermore, there are immense 
fields of food production still un- 
touched; science assures us, for in- 
stance, that the oceans grow un- 
limited numbers of edible plants 
that can be cultivated on a vast 
scale, and that can steadily pro- 
duce many times the food we need 
today. Chemistry can produce ar- 
tificial food much more palatable 
and more sustaining than that 
which kept our ancestors alive for 
most of the centuries. 


The growing of vegetables, not 
in soil, but in an aqueous solution 
of essential nutrient salts—the 


science of hydroponics—is a prac- 
tice still little used, but capable of 
universal development and pos- 
sible almost anywhere. Further- 
more, there are still vast stretches 
of our own and other countries 
capable of irrigation but as idle as 
they were centuries ago, and one 
has merely to go over the Mexi- 
can border or into some of the 
ancient lands of Europe to see that 
modern livestock raising and other 
forms of scientific farming are not 
being practiced. 


This world is not in the slightest 
danger of starving to death, pro- 
vided men are willing to raise food 
and to eat what food is best for 
them. The starving-world argu- 
ment of the birth controllers is out- 
rageously false. 


A glance backward at the his- 
tory of food is revealing, if we wish 
to see how difficult it is to put 
useful ideas over. It also proves 
that the mass and variety of rich 
American food are not necessary 
to life. 

Probably man was always both 
a vegetarian and a flesh-eater, and 
embers in the most ancient human 
deposits suggest that he knew how 
to cook. But there is plenty of evi- 
dence that his diet included raw 
fish, birds, reptiles, worms, and 
insects. 

If you go to Japan today, little 
raw fish will be served to you as 
a delicacy, and the ancient Romans 
thought fried grasshoppers were a 
delight, whereas French restau- 
rants today serve cooked garden 
snails. American Ex-Prisoners of 
War, Inc., in a booklet distributed 
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in Chicago at a convention in May, 
1951, How to Survive in a Prison 
Camp, said that all meat is edible, 
regardless of the type of animal, 
and weeds and tree bark have food 
value. 


Simple forms of bread, for 
which the flour was made by 
pounding wild nuts or grains, go 
back to the fonts of history, and 
the domestication of animals and 
fowls is so ancient nobody knows 
when this started. 


But for the long stretch of cen- 
turies down to about the 18th, 
there was much less gluttony than 
there is today, because food was 
neither too common nor too rich. 
Our technology has made our 
tables astonishingly appetizing. 

In ancient times, as among peas- 
ants today, stews of vegetables and 
meat, served with coarse bread, 
were the main item of diet. Even 
today minestrone, goulash, Scotch 
broth, Irish stew, hot-put, hash, 
borsch, pot-au-feu, every one based 
on a mixture of vegetables and 
meat—sometimes very little meat 
—hark back, deliciously we must 
agree, to the common meals of our 
ancestors. 

The American idea of meat at 
every meal is, however, something 
not often paralleled. Meat even to- 
day is a rarity in some countries. A 
Bavarian boy interviewed in the 
U.S.A. a few days ago said his peo- 
ple live on bread and vegetables. 
The National Income Committee 
of India reported (May 5, 1951) 
that Asiatic Indians have an aver- 
age income per individual of but 
225 rupees ($54) a year. They do 
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not know what meat tastes like. 
(The Hindu religion forbids it.) 


The ancient Jews made a meal 
of bread, with other food largely 
as side dishes. The use of leaven 
in bread goes back further than 
modern man knows, but the Jews 
probably brought the idea from 
Egypt at the time of the Exodus 
under Moses, who lived from c. 
1571 to 1451 B.C. Wheat was al- 
ways the favorite grain of West- 
ern Europe, but Eastern Europe 
still sticks to rye and maize, many 
Oriental countries to rice or far 
cheaper millet, and parts of our 
own South and many Latin Amer- 
ican countries to Indian corn as 
the chief grain. 


Meat and fish have been prob- 
ably used from the beginning of 
the race, but the difficulties with 
them were horrible until recent 
times. Not until the 17th or 18th 
century could many farm animals 
be kept alive in cold climates dur- 
ing the winter, chiefly because of 
lack of food. Most had to be 
slaughtered. There was no way to 
preserve their flesh. Hence fresh 
meat was usually available in win- 
ter only by trapping or shooting of 
wild life, though some refrigera- 
tion in wells and springs was pos- 
sible. 

The Dutch found in the 17th 
century that turnips could be saved 
in sand or soil and fed to animals 
during the winter, and it was not 
until the 18th century that modern 
agriculture and husbandry were 
born. Farming today represents an 
unbelievable development in our 
food. History shows than an appal- 
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ling number of earlier colonists 
died in North America during the 
winters. It would be wrong to 
blame this entirely on climate, as 
some historians do; the victims did 
not know how to store food, and 
they often starved to death. 


Fish were always eaten, as far 
back as history traces, but fresh 
fish during medieval times could 
be had only by those living close 
to the sea or streams, or by the 
wealthy from ponds near their 
castles. The ordinary people ate 
pickled or salted fish, just as they 
often had to eat crudely preserved 
meat, which soon started to be pu- 
trid. It is a historic fact that food 
frequently had to be eaten when it 
was badly spoiled, and that it was 
generally so unpalatable, especially 
fish and meat, that spices and 
herbs were much more common on 
the table than today—to kill the 
bad taste. 


Vegetables were common in 
warm countries, such as along the 
Mediterranean shores, but in such 
places as England and Ireland and 
other northern places the only 
common summer vegetables were 
leeks, onions, and cabbage until 
the 17th century. Dutch gardeners 
taken to England by William III 
added to the vegetable joys of 
eating. 

Herb gardens were large and 
common until the 18th century, 
and were necessary not only for 
home-style medicines but also for 
destroying bad tastes in food. In 
the winter, until the 16th century, 
Englishmen and Irishmen had 
dried peas, haricot beans, and 


lentils as their only vegetables, and 
often no fresh meat. 


The potato was not known, ex- 
cept among the American Indians, 
until our continent was discovered, 
but though it took about 100 years 
for it to catch on in Europe it 
became the commonest vegetable 
staple of both England and Ire- 
land. Today we know that its high 
caloric value, and its richness in 
vitamin C, then played a large part 
in fighting scurvy, which was a 
plague in Northern Europe for 
centuries, because diets were de- 
ficient in fresh fruit and veg- 
etables. 


Though in many parts of the 
world fruit has always been eaten, 
it was not until comparatively re- 
cent times that Europe had oranges 
and lemons, not until the 18th 
century that bananas were import- 
ed from the West Indies, and not 
until then that Europe heard of 
rhubarb and tomatoes. For many 
centuries, children were not al- 
lowed to eat fruit, as it was con- 
sidered a cause of fevers and di- 
arrhea in them, and even in our 
American colonies tomatoes (love 
apples) were considered a nice 
decorative plant, not a food; they 
were deemed to be poison. 

Milk has always been a favorite 
food of humans—and until mod- 
ern days a prolific cause of death 
because of impurities. Asses’ milk 
was held good for children and 
invalids, and goats, cows, yaks and 
other animals have been milked all 
during recorded history. But in- 
fections from these animals, those 
borne by flies, and man’s constant 


addiction to both plain and fancy 
filth, made milk a hideous menace. 


London chemical tests in 1845 
showed it nearly impossible to find 
milk not containing blood or pus, 
but 50 years later pasteurization, 
based on the findings of the great 
Catholic scientist Pasteur, proved 
that micro-organisms and putrefac- 
tion are destroyed by heating fluids 
to 145 degrees F. 


Scarlet fever, undulant fever, 
and horrible sore throats resulted 
from infected raw milk, and fre- 
quently typhoid fever was spread. 
Infant mortality was reduced 
greatly by pasteurization, and also 
by the later discovery of condensed 
and powdered milk. 


Sugar has been known for cen- 
turies in the Orient, where India 
was the first to make it. Perhaps 
the ancient Greeks had it in limited 
quantity, for Herodotus and Sen- 
eca speak of “honey of reeds” and 
“honey made by human hands.” 
But most or all of Europe did not 
know sugar until about the 1th 
century. 

Previous to that time, among 
nearly all mankind, honey was 
used for sweetening. When sugar 
first came to Europe, it was so 
costly that for centuries only the 
wealthy could use it. It was pro- 
duced only in a dark, crude loaf 
made by pouring the syrup into a 
cone. 


Sugar did not cease to be a 
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luxury until trade developed with 
the West Indies about the 18th 
century. Not until 1798 did a Ger- 
man professor discover that sugar 
could be obtained from beet roots. 
It was not until our dads reached 
the 19th and the present century 
that canning, condensing, deep- 
freezing, dehydrating and other 
processes have gradually cheap- 
ened food and made its preserva- 
tion possible for long periods. Re- 
frigeration is, for the most part, a 
modern art. 

The moral of all this is that man- 
kind has always had to fight for 
food, has been long in learning 
how to get it and to care for it, 
has never been particularly bril- 
liant in devising new foods, but 
has still kept the race alive and 
may be depended on to do this 
even if the predictions of the birth- 
controllers reach their worst. We 
have to fear that contraception will 
do more harm, physically and mor- 
ally, to modern nations, than star- 
vation ever will. 

God has always provided ways 
for man to get food. If whole 
nations starve, let them blame 
themselves, not God, for He ex- 
pects them to use their brains 
and to recognize what He has pro- 
vided. Today, however, it seems a 
moral duty for the larger nations 
to use U. N. machinery to spread 
the knowledge of better farming 
throughout the world, and also to 
promote modern medicine and hy- 
giene. 


“It is no use walking anywhere to preach unless we preach 


as we walk,”—St. Francis of Assisi. 


JULY 
Month of the Precious Blood 


Reprinted from Altar and Home 


has redeemed us, O 
ae Lord, in Thy blood, out of 
every tribe and tongue, and peo- 
ple and nation, and hast made us 
to our God a kingdom.” With these 
words we usher in the Mass for 
the first day of July. When we look 
at this Mass we see that the 
thought of being redeemed by 
‘Christ’s blood is the central idea: 
“O Almighty and everlasting God, 
who hast willed to be appeased 
by His blood . . .” Again we read: 
“One of the soldiers with a spear 
opened His side, and immediately 
there came out blood and water.” 

The question may arise how this 
feast fits into the liturgical year 
and especially this season after 
Pentecost. If we look back over the 
first part of the liturgical year we 
will see that each season brought 
with it a special grace, which pro- 
‘duced in our souls the reality sig- 
nified by the rites of the liturgy. 

At Christmas time we are born 
with Christ. During Lent and Pas- 
siontide we die with Him. On 
Easter and Ascension Christ com- 
pletes His mission and goes to 
prepare a place for us. 

But as Gueranger says, “In order 
to give solidity and permanence 
to the image of Christ formed in 
us, it was necessary that the Holy 
Ghost should come, so that he 
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might increase our light, and en- 
kindle a fire within us that should 
never be quenched.” This then, is 
the purpose of the time after 
Pentecost, that this regenerated 
life, which we have received, be 
expressed. 

With this purpose in mind, it is 
not difficult to see how this feast 
of the Precious Blood fits into the 
season. The Church invites all 
Christians to hail the stream of life 
ever flowing from the sacred font. 
During this season the blood of 
Christ is set before our eyes as the 
blood of the Redeemer, as the 
blood of the new and eternal 
Covenant. In the Epistle we read 
that the Old Covenant was found- 
ed at Sinai, and by blood conse- 
crated the people and the Law, as 
well as the tabernacle and vessels. 
But all this was but a figure of 
the blood shed by Christ in the 
New Covenant, the New Law. 

There is an interesting history 
connected with this feast, which 
should be kept in mind, for it had 
a great deal to do in the formation 
of the feast. During the revolu- 
tion of 1848, Pius IX was driven 
from Rome. While exiled he was 
always looking toward the welfare 
of the Church. In one of his medi- 
tations the Pope reminded the Re- 
deemer that it was His Church 


for which He shed His blood, and 
that He was to be its protector. 
After the Holy Father had been as 
it were “redeemed in His blood” 
he instituted this feast to perpetu- 
ate the memory of his return to 


Rome. 
As we celebrate this feast, let us 
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keep in mind the historical note, 
but more especially let us remem- 
ber that we have been redeemed 
by His blood and that, as we sing 
in the divine office, it was due to 
the violence of love that the world | 
wal washed and cleansed by His 


Family Devotions For The Liturgical Year 


If the Church lives and breathes in the cycle of the Litur- 
gical Year, it would seem to follow that the Church in miniature, 
the Christian family, should do the same. Father and mother 
and children will do so, first and above all, by joining with their 
parish priests and their fellow-parishioners, as the mysteries of 
Christ are officially celebrated and re-enacted in thier parish 
church. 

But they will do so also by their family practices of devo- 
tion, binding closely together the Altar and their home. They 
will do so by an intelligent and loving preparation for the sea- 
sons and feasts of the year; and they will do so by carrying into 
their homes religious practices in the spirit of these seasons 
and feasts. 

Were there no other reason for this—and there are many— 
the very fact that interesting variation is introduced into family 
prayer-life, thus keeping it vigorous and vital, would be justifica- 
tion enough. This must not be interpreted in any way as a re- 
pudiation of the daily family Rosary; but, as a means of adding 
also to that practice fresh meaning with the changing feasts 
and seasons. ... 

The effort to live in the spirit of our Holy Mother, the 
Church, the whole year through will help to make a reality of 
the ideal that every Catholic home should be the Church of God 
in miniature. That sincere and persevering effort will contribute 
much to the goal of making Catholic home life happy, by mak- 
ing it holy. At home, just as everywhere else, happiness and 
holiness go hand in hand.—Rev. Alphonse E. Westhoff. 

“Fathers and mothers, whose mutual love is sanctified by 
the faith of Christ, see that before your child is born you pre- 
pare a pure family atmosphere in which it may open its eyes 
to light and its soul to life, so that the good odour of Christ may 
linger about every step of its moral development.”—Pius XII in 
Guiding Christ’s Little Ones 


The Loneliest One 


IN AN ARMY CAMP 


CPL. JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
Reprinted from THE TIDINGS 


EVEN MONTHS AGO I was 

ordered into the Service to help 
defend our country in the second 
best possible way, by use of arms. 
Now, on duty, I notice that very 
few of those around me seem to 
know anything about the surest 


way, the use of prayer. 


After duty hours the men jam 
our two base theatres, or watch 
television in the recreation rooms, 
or go into town. They've worked 
hard for eight or more hours at 
the military preparation that seems 
so vital and now, during the little 
time in the evening when that 
preparation might be beautifully 
rounded off, our base chapel is 
empty, and the candle flickers in 
the red glass on the altar with no 
one present to remark to himself 
the real Peace that is here, the 
Source of preparation and de- 
fense. 


The Service in time of near war 
is a very poor substitute for the 
international prayer and devotion 
to God that would make us safe. 
Its official reliance on military 
strength rather than divine inter- 
vention as the chief means of se- 
curing the peace has its effect on 
every man who wears the uniform. 


As soldiers become more thor- 


oughly saturated with the philos- 
ophy of utter dependence on their 
weapons, their tactical maneuvers, 
their fire-power, gradually a mass 
attitude of indifference to spiritual 
things unconsciously becomes a 
bond among them. 

The Service then becomes either 
the great destroyer—or the great 
stimulant—of an individual's Faith. 

I used to think that war was 
terrible because of the bombings 
and mass killings, the destruction. 
But the suffering of Christian peo- 
ple has more often than not been 
the strength of Mother Church and 
the means of salvation for those 
involved. 

War is terrible because it separ- 
ates people from a natural, divine- 
ly-planned manner of living their 
lives and of receiving God’s Grace. 

This separation affects soldiers 
in a number of ways. Away from 
home and families their language 
becomes more or less obscene; pro- 
fanity loses the aspect of sin and 
too often becomes habitual. Im- 
moral conduct, normally abhor- 
rant, somehow becomes something 
of a joke. In short, when men 
still young enough to be impressed 
are trained to live by the sword, 
even in defense; when they are 
given the strength and support and 


encouragement to fight and asked 
to develop willingness and courage 
for fighting, their belief in the un- 
changing character of good and 
evil is shaken. Individuals who 
resist the consequent moral let- 
down have a private war all their 
own to fight, but the struggle stim- 
ulates their Faith and the Holy 
Ghost fights alongside them. 


War and preparation for war are 
the devil’s battlegrounds. Through 
anxiety and fear and confusion he 
promotes international plunging 
into arms and armies and talk of 
strength and retaliation. 


But every man’s real strength is 
the measure of God’s Grace in his 
soul, and a nation’s strength in 
proportion to its devotion to Him. 
Christ left to the Pope alone the 
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absolute infallibility of divine au- 
thority, but to each loyal Christian 
He left the equally absolute in- 


fallibility of holy prayer. “Ask and 


you shall receive,” He said. Prayer 


is the weapon of soldiers of Christ. _ 


Pray, then, that the need for 
“heroism” on the devil’s battle- 
ground will be destroyed. 

Pray for holiness in the world so 
that God may add to holiness, 
peace. Peace without holiness is 
like a fire in the rain. 

And pray that the little camp 
and base chapels where flickering 
red candle light on the altar sug- 
gests the loneliness of the One 
Who is there, will come to be filled 
with men who realize that peace is 
not for those who stand and fight 
but for those who kneel to pray. 


The Parental Blessing 


“The parental blessing is something so holy, so efficacious, 


that it deserves to be called the ‘Sacramental of the Domestic 
Hearth.’ How beautiful is the picture of a young mother impos- 
ing hands of benediction on a child of tender years and spotless 
innocence. No less beautiful is the picture of an aged parent, 
bestowing. with trembling hands, a blessing on a full-grown 
son and daughter.”—Rt. Rev. Abbot Ignatius Esser, O.S.B. 


One of the things that continues to confuse and confound 
the missionary Friars is the utter abandon with which young- 
sters handle the instruments which in home circle are regarded 
as lethal or at least dangerous. In parts of Brazil, double-edge 
razor blades are standard equipment in every boy’s pockets. 
In Costa Rica, machetes are as common among boys as hand- 
kerchiefs. They are used for cutting trees and grass, killing 
snakes and picking teeth. The Friars are doing their best to 
discourage the use of the machete for disposing of undesirable 
people.—Friars, Fields. 


The Reluctant Gallant 


A Short Story 


R. Langenkamp 


JN this age of the imperfect ma- 

chine it is especially trying for 
the man who wishes to be chival- 
rous. The problems of ladies in 
distress call not only for patience 
and courage but a smattering of 
the sciences and a kit of special 
wrenches. Today when a gentle- 
man comes galloping in answer to 
a lady’s distress signal he runs the 
considerable risk of being closeted 
with a balky automobile for an 
hour or so, or spending a gloomy 
afternoon in the company of a 
plugged kitchen drain. And, too, 
he may expand this effort with no 
assurance of anything decisive ex- 
cept, perhaps, looking as though 
he had been wrestling a greased 
pig at the fair. 


I am not altogether against be- 
ing neighborly, but I think a man 
commits a social error to admit 
that he is an amateur mechanic, 
or in any way handy with tools. 
He may like to have it known that 
he is the clever one when it comes 
to building an outdoor oven or re- 
placing a slat in the baby’s crib. 
But it is no sooner whispered 
around that he has a way with 
troublesome gadgets than he finds 
himself operating a neighborhood 
fix-it shop with all of its annoy- 
ances and few of its rewards. 


A few incidents taken at random 
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from a chivalrous but frustrating 
week will help to illustrate the 
plight of the 20th century gallant. 


Last Saturday a charming neigh- 
bor of mine, Miss Bloomingale, 
called to me across a couple of 
back fences to inquire if I could 
spare a few minutes. I had been 
on my knees inspecting my aphids 
and was glad to get up to stretch 
my legs. (My aphids had been 
inspecting me but were standing 
not kneeling) “I'll be right over, 
Miss Bloomingale,” I shouted back 
over the fences. 


“The strangest thing has hap- 
pened to my sink drain,” she said. 
“The water won’t go down at all. 
It’s been behaving suspiciously all 
week but today the water just 
stands there. Would you mind aw- 
fully if I asked you to look at it?” 
she asked prettily. . 


“No, not at all. I'll be glad to 
have a look. It probably is noth- 
ing at all,” I answered as I went 
up the back steps into the kitchen. 
“You've just got a plugged trap,” 
I added quite professionally. Roll- 
ing up my sleeves, I looked at the 
stubborn pool of dish water. “Do 
you have a “plumber’s friend,” 
Miss Bloomingale?” 


“A plumber friend? I’m afraid I 
dont have. They are always so 


busy that they don’t seem a bit 
friendly,” she pouted. 


“No, Miss Bloomingale, you mis- 
understood. I mean a_ rubber 
suction cup, a plunger. You know, 
one of those things you work up 
and down over a drain.” I tried to 
explain by demonstrating, by 
working my hands up and down 
over an imaginary plunger. 


“Oh, one of those,” smiled Miss 
Bloomingale. “Just a minute.” 
She trotted off in the direction of 
the basement and came back hold- 
ing a suction cup gingerly with 
finger and thumb. 

“This should fix it if the trou- 
ble is where I think it is,” I com- 
mented matter-of-factly. I work- 
ed the plunger up and down a few 
times but nothing very favorable 
happened. Some sediment boiled 
up discoloring the water in the 
sink. Now I was irretrievably 
committed; I could not leave with 
her sink in this condition. 

The next thing to be done was 
to go fishing around in the base- 
ment drain with a long metal 
probe that I borrowed from an- 
other neighbor. Miss Bloomingale 
stood close trying her best to be 
comforting as I pushed and pulled 
the metal rod. Presently she 
looked at her watch and said in a 
voice humble with apology, 
“Would you think I was terribly 
rude if I left you here by your- 
self?” Before I could answer she 
explained, “I have an appointment 
with the hair dresser at four. I'm 
awfully sorry to have caused you 
so much trouble. Couldn’t you 
just leave it for the plumber? If 
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I tell him this is an emergency. 
he surely will come out tomorrow.” 


“Go right on to your appoint- 
ment. I'll have this fixed in a few 
minutes . . . I think. These things 

. when they do give way... 
open up all... at once,” I said, 
straining, tugging, and puffing. 

“Oh, you're such a splendid 
neighbor. I don’t know what in the 
world I would ever do without you 
and Mr. Burgess,” Miss Bloom- 
ingale cooed in a bubbly voice. 
(Mr. Burgess had the pleasure of 
changing a flat tire on Miss Bloom- 
ingale’s car only the day before. 
We both wished Miss B would get 
a husband.) 


Towards evening, long after I 
should have been home seeing to 
my aphids, I succeeded somewhat 
in relieving the situation at Miss 
Bloomingale’s. But it was a sort 
of conditional surrender; I finally 
persuaded the sink to start drain- 
ing but I had to leave the long 
metal probe stuck tight in the base- 
ment pipe. I tried but although I 
almost ripped up the floor it would 
not budge. Miss Bloomingale was 
happy, though, to be free of the 
anxiety about the sink. The next 
day a plumber friend of hers, 
whom she had hurriedly cultivated, 
had to dig up a surprising quantity 
of yard and flower bed to repair 
the damage I had so unwillingly 
wrought. 

Two or three days after doing 
what I could for neighbor B., I 
stopped to help a little old lady 
sitting in her stalled car at the 
side of the road. I touched my cap 
and inquired about her misfortune. 
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She was frowning, jiggling the key 
up and down in the ignition 
switch, and pumping the clutch 
and brake pedals as if she were 
seated at an old fashioned organ. 


“It won't start,” she said in a 
tone of extreme annoyance. “It 
just stopped without any warn- 
ing whatever. Do you mind look- 
ing to see if you can find the 
trouble?” She seemed quite re- 
lieved when I said that I would 
be glad to see if I could help. 


I had intended to lift the hood 
with a deft professional air and 
run my eye over the engine for 
any trouble that might be showing. 
None was. But instead of admit- 
ting the problem was too much 
for me, I found myself getting in- 
volved. I began by flexing the fan 
belt and counting the sparkplugs. 
Against my better judgment I went 
into the distributor which, ap- 
parently, was not distributing any- 
thing. I took it apart with the feel- 
ing I always have with such things, 
that it most likely will never go 
back together—and work. It didn’t. 


After nearly an hour of trying 


various stratagems to put some 
life in the corpse of an engine I 
had to admit to the little lady that 
I was stumped. But it is not in the 
code of the chivalrous to walk 
away from a lady in any kind of 
difficulty so I went to the near- 
est telephone and called a tow car. 


As the garageman pulled the inert 
car away, my lady, still in a fight- 
ing mood, tossed her short veil up 
on the brim of her hat with a 
defiant snap of her head and rode 
away jiggling the key and pump- 
ing the pedals. To end the un- 
happy episode as airily as I could 
I waved a grimy hand in bon 
voyage. 

Of course all of my attempts at 
chivalrous behavior do not always 
backfire, or end in Pyrrhic victory. 
Quite often I am_ successful, 
enough so to be able to retire from 
the field of honor with some face 
left. I retrieved a cat once from 
the dizzy heights of a maple tree 
and got off, fortunately, with noth- 
ing worse than a few scratches and 
a neat three-cornered tear in a 
good pair of trousers. 

Also I recall repairing a lady’s 
vacuum cleaner using my unfailing 
method of cold logic diluted with 
trial and error. The machine ran 
well enough after my labors—al- 
though backwards, which was cer- 
tainly no point to quibble over. 
She in her anxiety had not speci- 
fied which way. 

You will observe from these few 
accounts that chivalry is still in 
bloom; there are those who will 
come galloping to take up the 
challenge for fair ladies in distress. 
But after a number of encounters 
on the field of honor a man be- 
comes a reluctant gallant. 


“More than the pulpit or classroom, far more than religious 
organizations or conventions, the home is the school for religion 
and the family is religion’s most effective channel for teaching.” 
—Archbishop Richard J. Cushing. 


His Father 


Early Introduction to 


In Heaven 


SUE KELLEY 


Fodder,” begins Timmy, 

80 months old, and ends 
with “deliber us from ebil,” fol- 
lowed by a loud triumphant 
A-Men. 

He has just started saying his 
prayers and it is a thrill for him 
to sit importantly in his crib and 
fold his hands. He is delighted to 
know the words and is overheard 
interlacing his prayers with the 
nursery rhymes he repeats to him- 
self before he goes to sleep. 


But the Lord’s Prayer is an im- 
portant part of the bedtime 
routine, not to be skipped any 
more than the goodnight song or 
kiss. And of course, at meal time 
you can’t eat a bite until you have 
said the blessing. 


The reasons for prayer have thus 
far pretty much escaped him, but 
his word offerings to God are 
woven into the pattern of his little 
existence. 

Going to church is fun for Tim- 
my, too. He has to be quiet, but 
just why isn’t quite clear to him. 
But it won’t be long before under- 
standing will begin to dawn and 
then he will have the boon of 
religion being as integral a part 
of his life as the familiar surround- 
ings of family and home. 


Visiting the crib of the Baby 
Jesus at Christmas is as much a 


part of the season as the tree and 
hanging up the stocking. 

There could be much that would 
be utterly confusing if too many 
ideas were presented to Timmy, 
but it is easy to begin simply and 
know that you are giving your 
youngster a foundation that will 
help him to stand firmly through- 
out the whole life. 


Religion should be a family 
affair. Then it becomes so natural 
that later, doubts have no chance 
for a foothold. The younger the 
child the more _ impressionable, 
and parents are missing a golden 
opportunity if they think they can 
wait until the youngster goes to 
school to begin learning religion. 

If sometimes he is balky: and 
says he doesn’t want to say his 
prayers, let it go. He'll change his 
mind soon enough, because if you 
have always prayed together, he'll 
miss it as much as a goodnight 
hug or kiss. 

Parents have many chances to 
fit the idea of dependence on and 
love for God into the child’s think- 
ing. A new baby, the coming of 
spring, the dozens of ‘why’ ques- 
tions. Instead of simply saying 
“Rain helps things grow,” how 
easy to say “God sends the rain 
to help things grow.” 

He won't get the idea all at 
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once and he may formulate ideas you are helping to steer him on 
that are startling or funny. But the right track and if behind it 
gradually as maturity develops he all he has known from earliest 
will get things right as long as beginnings of the love of God. 


Little Peoples’ Choice 


Monsignor Joseph A. McCaffrey, Spiritual Director of the 
New York Archdiocesan Holy Name Society and Catholic 
Chaplain of the New York City Police Department, is also the 
veteran pastor of the Church of the Holy Cross, just off Times 
Square. Regular visits to the classrooms of Holy Cross school 
are a “must” on the Monsignor’s busy schedule. 

Just prior to New York City’s recent spirited election, Mon- 
signor McCaffrey, in the course of these visits, urged the students 
to impress upon their parents and other elders at home the im- 
portance of voting. On the eve of Election Day, he reminded 
them that the following day was so important that they were to 
have a holiday from classes and again reminded them that they 
should urge those at home eligible to vote to do so. After 
making his little talk to the members of the third grade class, 
he paused at the door, turned and inquired, as an afterthought: 

“By the way, does anybody know who will be elected Mayor 
of New York tomorrow?” Even though it showed a lack of 
knowledge of the personalities involved in the volatile campaign, 
there was no lack of enthusiasm in the reply of a little girl from 
the center of the room: 

“YOU, Monsignor!”—T, J. McInerney. 


Heart Of The Home 


“We cannot but exhort you warmly and anew to develop 
those splendid organizations which are doing so much to pro- 
vide for every rank and social class, educators conscious of 
their high mission, in mind and bearing alert against evil and 
zealous to promote good. Such sentiments in a woman and a 
mother give her the right to that reverence and dignity which be- 
long to a man’s loyal helpmate; such a mother is like a pillar, for 
she is the central support of the home; she is like a beacon 
whose light gives an example to the parish and brings illumi- 
nation to the pious associations of which she is a member.”— 
Pius XII in Guiding Christ’s Little Ones. 


Black Diamonds 


Waiting to be brought in 
ROBERT E. SLOUGH 


SHE looked so small, so helpless 

as she sat among the other 
speakers on the stage. I thought 
what a remote chance she had of 
winning this oratorical competition 
and the four year scholarship. How 
could she overcome the handicap 
which discrimination had placed 
upon her? Her skin was dark, her 

She was the last of six young 
speakers. I could sense the re- 
sponse of the audience to the pre- 
ceding speakers. I myself had al- 
ready selected my winner, and I 
felt that most of the audience had 
made the same choice. I discount- 
ed the chances of this last speaker 
whom I mentally dubbed Little 
Miss Timid. What chance had she 
against such odds? 

She arose and stepped forward. 
I could see that sheer courage 
alone forced that ghost of a smile 
to her lips. But when she opened 
her mouth and let the words come 
forth, I forgot the other speakers. 
I forgot all else but that timid dark 
bit of humanity suddenly turned 
into a Hercules. 

I have sat bored through many 
an oratorical competition. Here 


was something different. The audi- 
ence knew that dynamite was ex- 
ploding in their midst. 

I can still hear her telling of 


the drama of the Ohio River, of 
the dark-skinned humanity at- 
tempting to cross its watery dan- 
gers from Kentucky to the Ohio 
bank during the days of slavery 
before the Civil War. Her words 
are still fresh in my mind as she 
described their sheer courage. 
All too soon, it seemed, she clos- 
ed. I heard her repeat, in a whisp- 
er that could be heard in every 
part of the hall, the words of the 
Negro poet Langston Hughes: 
“Oh, let America be America 
again— 

The land that never has been yet— 

And yet must be—the land where 
every man is free. 

The land that’s mine, the poor 
man’s, Indian’s Negro’s—Me— 

Who made America; 

Whose sweat and blood, whose 
faith and pain, 

Whose hand at the foundry, whose 
plow in the rain, 

Must bring back our mighty dream 
again.” 

There was hardly a dry eye in 
the audience that night. The walls 
of prejudice were torn down, and 
in their place came a warm feeling 
of brotherhood and human de- 
cency. That little one hundred 
pounds of Negro girlhood had ac- 
complished more in ten brief min- 
utes for her people than all the 
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platitudes of all the politicians of 
our age. 

I left that hall with the pounding 
of a great moral lesson in my heart. 
This is still a Jim Crow America, 
an America without true equality, 
prejudiced America that denies 
equal rights to over thirteen mil- 
lions of our brothers. An America 
in which a minority race runs up 
against a stone wall on every side. 
An America where the more fortu- 
nate of that race can perhaps go 
to college—and become janitors 
afterward. 

It’s a strange thing, but every- 
body believes in human rights. 
Ask anyone, and he will eagerly 
tell you so. But prejudice so rules 
human minds, that they do not 
know when reason stops and pre- 
judice begins. Everybody loves his 
fellow man—until that “fellow- 
man” includes perhaps a Jew, or 
Catholic, or Negro. Then we make 
up our own rules. 

No race on God’s earth has suf- 
fered more through unreasonable 
prejudice than our colored people. 
Great walls of solid Jim Crow sur- 


round them on all sides, with the’ 


sign: “Thus far shalt thou go, 
and further.” Here and 
there through sheer force of cour- 
age and genius, one hurdles the 
wall. But the barrier still remains. 
Jim Crow churches deny God, Jim 
Crow lodges deny brotherhood, 
and a Jim Crow America denies 
democracy. 

A well known liberal historian 
of Columbia University expressed 
a familiar view: “I think the 
Negro should be a little patient. 
Patience has always been one of 


his greatest virtues.” Then I ask 
the great professor, if he were 
placed in solitary confinement 
without reason, would the gentle- 
man and scholar be patient? If 
he were summarily removed from 
his professorship and given the 
alternative of sweeping the streets 
or starving, would he be long-suf- 
fering? 

We demand their sons to fight 
and die for a democracy which 
they themselves cannot enjoy. We 
ask that they be good citizens, 
vote, buy bonds and make sacri- 
fices for our white man’s freedom. 
And always they have given, giv- 
en until their very hearts cry out 
with the suffering of their sacri- 
fices which add never one iota to 
their condition of life. The “Four 
Freedoms” are only a catch-word, 
a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow for these thirteen millions 
of American near-citizens who 
gloried in their promise, but shed 
bitter ears in the realization. 

Are we, as Catholics, lily white 
in our brotherhood to this deeply 
religious people? I think not. True, 
our churches are not Jim Crow 
churches. They can sit beside us 
in our pews, and kneel with us at 
the Communion rail. But the wall 
of Jim Crow rears its hideous pres- 
ence when we get just that far. 

Do we urge their women to be- 
come active in our sodalities, our 
altar societies, our Parent-Teacher 
groups? 

Do we as men solicit their at- 
tendance and active participation 
in our Holy Name societies, and do 
-we offer them consideration when 
electing officers? 
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Do we call:any of them on the 
telephone and ask them to meet 
- with us to say the Rosary before 
the coffin of a deceased Catholic? 

There are acres of spiritual dia- 
monds in our back yards. These 
handicapped people deeply ap- 
preciate every bit of human kind- 
ness and equal consideration grant- 
ed to them. Like all of us, they 
are human, and each one has his 
faults. But essentially they are 
a religious people. Shall we longer 
let them stand outside our Holy 
Church, awaiting only a kindly 
hand to lead them within to the 
True Faith—a Jim-Crowless Faith? 
A great people, a people greater 
spiritually and intellectually than 
we think, awaits that gesture to be- 
come converts to Holy Mother 
Church. A great missionary field 
within every city] 

They believe in America. All 
the persecution and the Jim Crow 
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injustice of many generations can- 
not take that faith away from 
them. They are Americans. They 
want to be treated as Americans, 
not as half-Americans. They fight 
and die for their country as whole 
Americans. We must, in Christ’s 
holy Name, give them the chance 
to live and worship as whole Am- 
ericans! 

Our Catholic Church teaches 
good citizenship. Then let us give 
good Catholic citizenship to these 
our brothers, making a great race 
of people better citizens of Ameri- 
ca, souls redeemed for Christ 
through the gateway of Holy 
Mother Church! Then, and only 
then, can we some day, some very 
great day, expect to hear those 
sweetest words from the sacred lips 
of Christ: “Amen I say to you, as 
long as you did it to one of these 
my least brethren, you did it to 
me.” 


Worth Hemembering 


I am a little thing with a big meaning. 

I unlock doors, open hearts, and dispel prejudice. 
Many have praised me and none have condemned me, 
I am pleasing to those of high and of low estate. 

I am useful at every moment of the day. 

I inspire respect and admiration. 

I bore nobody and break no laws. 


I create friendships. 
Everybody loves me. 
And I help everybody. 
My name is — Courtesy. 


“Shaping public opinion is part of the teaching function 
of Catholics.”—Msgr. Thomas J. McCarthy. 


health of the world’s chil- 

dren is dependent not only on 
meeting physical needs but also 
on providing an “emotional cli- 
mate” conducive to healthy psy- 
chological development. Emo- 
tionally sick children tend to be- 
come neurotic, even sometimes 
psychopathic, adults; and such 
adults, in their turn, produce chil- 
dren whose personalities are 
warped by emotional maladjust- 
ments. Preventing this vicious 
circle is easier than trying to 
remedy its effects, for it is often 
impossible, even with the most 
skilled psychiatric care, to exorcize 
the scars of early emotional 
trauma. Just as it is difficult to 
compensate later for the lack of 
certain nutritional requirements of 
the human being in embryo and 
infant stages, so it is difficult to 
make amends later for the emo- 
tional needs of the child which are 
unfulfilled during his formative 
years—those under five. 


Of paramount importance in the 
development of psychologically 
healthy children is the emotional 
stability which is afforded by nor- 
mal family life. The primary re- 
quisite of this family life from the 
standpoint of the infant is a warm, 


*World Health Organization 


A Child Needs A Home 


Reprinted from WHO *Newsletter 


continuous relationship with his 
mother, or permanent mother-sub- 
stitute. Deprived of this relation- 
ship, the child’s development is al- 
most always retarded—physically, 
mentally, and socially. Infants who 
are confined to institutions for 
some time present an almost uni- 
form picture of pallor, emaciation, 
and unresponsiveness, and offer 
heartbreaking evidence of the need 
for the type of loving care and at- 
tention that a mother can best 
supply. The love-starved infant 
grows up to become an adult in- 
capable of making satisfactory hu- 
man relationships. Prolonged de- 
privation of maternal care may 
foster the development of an af- 
fectionless, psychopathic character, 
given to delinquent behavior and 
becoming a source of “social in- 
fection.” Many social problems 
have their roots in infancy-bred 
emotional maladjustments or in- 
adequacies which may cause in- 
dividuals to seek vengeance upon 
their parents or others—sometimes 
even upon themselves. 


Governments, social agencies, 
and the general public are prone 
to underestimate the essentiality 
of family life and material love to 
the welfare of children. Satisfac- 


tion in the sight of clean, docile 
children in an institution can be 
excused only on grounds of lack 
of comprehension of the fact that 
a real, or foster, home provides a 
healthier and happier environment 
even when it offers less in the way 
of physical benefits. All available 
studies on child care seem to prove 
the truth of the common claim 
that “there’s no place like home” 
and to indicate that even a bad 
home is usually better for the de- 
velopment of emotional stability 
and mental health than a good in- 
stitution. 


If the situation is one which ab- 
solutely requires removal of the 
child from the home, then the next 
step is to find the most “reason- 
able facsimile.” Relatives may pro- 
vide the answer; but, failing this, 
a suitable foster-home is the solu- 
tion of choice. The ideal foster- 
home is one in which the proxy 
parents possess a real understand- 
ing of children and their problems, 
preferably gained through having 
children of their own. 


When group care must be re- 
sorted to, emphasis should be 
placed on making the institution 
as homelike as possible. This can 
best be accomplished by separat- 
ing the children into small groups 
and entrusting them to the care of 
house-parents who have been 
specially trained for their work. 


The most important factor in 
any of the above solutions is pro- 
vision of a mother-substitute with 
whom a satisfactory, compensatory 
relationship can be developed. Be- 
fore any definitive arrangements 
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are made, careful study of the 
child should be undertaken; out- 
patient rather than observation 
center methods are recommended 
for such study, except in cases of 
older boys and girls who are ac- 
tively delinquent. 

An instance in which temporary 
separation of a child from his par- 
ents may be damaging to mental 
health occurs when lengthy hos- 
pitalization is necessary. It has 
been found that maternal care is 
invaluable here, too. Whenever 
possible, care of the sick child 
should be undertaken at home, 
even if this entails providing 
household aid for the mother. If 
hospitalization is absolutely essen- 
tial, every effort should be made 
to keep mother and child together 
as much as is practicable. 

The problem of homeless chil- 
dren is one which has been of 
recognized international interest 
for some time. In 1938 the League 
of Nations published a report on 
“The Placing of Children in Fam- 
ilies.” In 1948 the Social Com- 
mission of the United Nations in- 
itiated a study of the needs of 
homeless children, “homeless 
children” being described as those 
“who are orphaned or separated 
from their families for other rea- 
sons and need care in foster homes, 
institutions or other types of group 
care,” and the study being con- 
fined to children homeless in their 
native country—thus excluding 
refugees from war or other disas- 
ter. The co-operation of the 
specialized agencies was enlisted, 
and WHO offered to contribute a 
study on mental health aspects of 
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the problem. Dr. John Bowlby, Di- 
rector of the Child Guidance De- 
partment of the Tavistock Clinic, 
London, was appointed a WHO 
temporary consultant and visited 
child-care and child-guidance 
workers in France, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and the U. S. A., 
gathering material for a report 
which has recently been published 
in English and French editions in 
the WHO Monograph Series. 

Dr. Bowlby, in addition to re- 
vealing the harmful effects of 
maternal deprivation on psycho- 
logical development and _ health, 
points to the need for research to 
be undertaken on subjects such as 
(1) the forces affecting family life 
—social, medical, and economic— 
which result in inadequate func- 
tioning of the family; (2) the rela- 
tive contribution of these factors 
in depriving children of maternal 
care; and (3) the best way to care 
for children outside their homes 
when this course of action be- 


comes necessary. He emphasizes 
the fact that family welfare, child 
welfare, and mental health services 
should be integrated. 

Homeless children right- 
fully the concern of an_ inter- 
national health organization, for, 
as Dr. Bowlby concludes, “the 
proper care of children deprived 
of a normal home life” is “not 
merely an act of common human- 
ity” but “essential for the mental 
and social welfare of a community. 
. . » When their care is neglected 
. . . they grow up to reproduce 
themselves. Deprived children, 
whether in their own homes or out 
of them, are a source of social 
infection as real and serious as are 
carriers of diptheria and typhoid. 
And just as preventive measures 
have reduced these diseases to 
negligible proportions, so can de- 
termined action greatly reduce the 
number of deprived children in 
our midst and the growth of 
adults liable to produce more of 
them.” 


Voice Of Experience 


Here are six answers to the question: “Do large families 
mean fewer divorces?” given by six judges, representing Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jewish beliefs. 

1) A large family usually means less chances of a divorce. 

2) Nothing stabilizes a marriage like a large family. 

8) I would advise every young family to accept all the 
children with whom the Lord provides them. 

4) There is no doubt that children keep parents together. 

5) A large family exercises a strong restraining influence 


on parents. 


6) Every child born to a couple is an added insurance 
that their marriage will never end in a divorce court. 


Farewell To A Pastor 


Alice Schumacher 


A LITTLE over six years ago, 
when we first moved to this 
city, we bought a particular house, 
in order to be in a certain parish. 
One month later, by the width of 
the street, we found ourselves in 
a newly-established parish, with 
provision to use the hospital chapel 
until our new church could be 
built. 

Our three daughters, particular- 
ly the eldest, then ten, were very 
unhappy about it—openly so when 
the new priest’s picture appeared 
in the morning paper. That very 
day, however, the children met 
Father outside the hospital, and 
came trooping into the house with 
him. That evening I noticed eldest 
daughter quietly clipping Father’s 
picture from the newspaper. 


Father remained in our new 
parish for six years, during which 
time he anointed Grandma and 
Grandpa, and visited us in all our 
difficulties (from illness to strikes), 
advising, upon request, encour- 
‘aging, hearing confessions and 
bringing Holy Communion. He 
brought Holy Communion to the 
children one Easter Sunday, when 
they were confined at home with 
the mumps. He baptized two more 
babies for us. He helped solve our 


discipline problems, and knew the 
contents of all the report cards. 


And besides all these personal 
services, multiplied a hundred-fold 
for the many others in his thriving 
new parish, he built a church, a 
school, and a monastery. All of us 
were a bit skeptical when he 
showed the plans for the large, 
beautiful modern brick structure 
—complete with landscaping. And 
it was hard for us to visualize it 
established on the bleak, outlying 
lot he pointed out. But Father had 
Faith, and great wells of energy 
and ambition to back it up. 


He fought against desperate 
odds, securing scarce priority ma- 
terial here and there, refusing to 
compromise on quality or work- 
manship. We assisted at Mass in 
the basement until the upper 
structure was completed. Slowly 
but steadily, Father added fur- 
nishings, pews and stations. And 
with a minimum of money too, as 
ours is primarily a workingman’s 
parish. 

The school was completed, mod- 
ern to the last detail, and equip- 
ped with desks, pictures, and li- 
brary. Two of our daughters have 
already been graduated from its 
eighth grade. Another daughter is 
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in the sixth, and our son attends 
its beautiful kindergarten—the 
finest in the city. Eldest daughter, 
now sixteen, plays the modest 
new organ, and we are glad that 
the house we bought six years 
ago was on St. Gerard’s side of 
the street. 

Last Sunday they gave a fare- 
well reception for Father, who is 
being transferred to a distant state. 
It was a sad occasion, and many 
unashamed tears were shed. Eldest 
daughter happily made dainty 
little frosted cookies for the affair, 
but the next day she was ill— 
physically affected by the loss of 
our pastor. When Father heard of 
it, he said, “Tell her to put on her 
jeans and get a good pout on, and 
maybe I'll come to see her,” (re- 


ferring to that day when, as a ten- 
year-old, she had heard he was 
coming to establish the new parish, 
and was angry). Human paradox— 
angry when he came, ill when he 
had to leave. 


Father came to our house the 
day before he left. We all knelt in 
the living room, and he gave us 
his blessing. 

Then Father went on his way— 
to serve his new parishioners, and 
we began speculating on what 
might be the first steps of parish 
progress under our new pastor. A 
beautiful epoch in our religious 
lives had been completed. Another 
milestone in our spiritual progress 
had been passed. Thank God for 
all His faithful priests. 


Advice To Mothers Un Prayer 


Don’t let the children say their prayers while you are 
putting their things away, or working in the room. Mothers 
have a great deal to do and time is precious, but don’t be- 
grudge the few minutes you give up to the children’s prayers; 
they are not wasted, they are teaching a careful habit of prayer 
for their whole lives. ; 

The prayers of a child should be simple and short, in easy 
words that he or she can understand. 

A mother’s responsibilities are many, but remember that 
to teach her children to pray is one. No school teacher, no other 
person can take mother’s place here; it is the mother’s highest 
duty, and it ought to be one of her greatest joys. 

If you have been careless in this duty, begin at once this 
very night, for soon, only too soon, the children will grow up 
and go out into the world; let them go with the safeguard of 
prayer. 

The mother’s influence must begin from earliest childhood, 
if it is to bear fruit in after years. It is when the hearts of the 
little ones are soft as wax that they must be moulded and 
fashioned and made meet for the Master’s use.—J. G. Hiscock. 
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Play It Safe 


‘Be Kind, Always’ 


ROSALIE URBAN 


Reprinted from Novena Notes* 


kind! Only two short 

words, but they are also the 
shortest route to the solution of 
most of our human problems. 


There are few pains known to 
mankind, physical or mental, that 
kindness and compassion cannot al- 
leviate. The hand of sincere friend- 
ship placed gently upon the cross 
of sorrow, loneliness, discourage- 
ment, despair, lightens its weight 
and gives the weakest of us al- 
most superhuman strength to car- 
ry on. No matter how strong our 
Faith there are few of us who can 
face up to every problem in life 
without human help. Who knows 
how many tragedies could be av- 


erted if we would but recognize . 


this fact and take the time and 
trouble to be intelligently aware 
of another’s necessity. 

One of the greatest and cruelest 
mistakes most of us make is to use 
our personal needs as a yard-stick 
in measuring the needs of others. 
Why does thoughtlessness, lack of 
understanding or egotism so blind 
us that we should think that what- 
ever is enough for us is sufficient 
for the other fellow, whether it be 
heat, food, clothing, companion- 
ship, amusement, understanding or 
spiritual nourishment? Who are 
we to assess another's inner re- 


sources and strength, his ability to 
endure bereavement, ill health, 
misfortune, dishonor and to mete 
out our words of encouragement 
and our physical aid in the exact 
proportion to which we feel he is 
entitled? 


We may think that we are ex- 
perts in putting ourselves in the 
other person’s place, but how well 
do we really know what is in his 
heart? How well do we know what 
his past life, experiences, back- 
ground and training have equipped 
him to withstand? 


Have we been born and reared 
in a home that knew nothing but 
family love and great love for God 
—a home possessing complete 
material and spiritual security? Has 
the other person been less fortun- 
ate? Can we dismiss what we con- 
sider his weakness as self-pity? Or 
shall we be more discerning, more 
Christian, and do everything we 
can to bolster him with our 
strength? 


There are many ways of tearing 
down another’s self-confidence and 
courage. And if these are already 
pretty well destroyed shall we, well 
meaning but misguided, complete 
the job by “pinning his ears back” 
a little more? When speaking our 


*Qur Lady of Sorrows Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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mind or giving our advice to a 
“weak one” shall we go right ahead 
and say the first words that spring 
to our lips, or shall we pause and 
ask ourselves: “Are they true? Are 
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they necessary? Are they kind?” 
When we place our hand on his 
cross shall it be with an uplifting 
or a down-pressing gesture? Why 
not play it safe? Be kind! 


One Thing Lacking 


“In recent decades, striking advances have been made in 
meeting the child’s physical, emotional and social needs; but 
his moral and religious needs have not been met with the same 
solicitude and understanding. As a result, many of our children 
today betray confusion and insecurity because these un-met 
needs are fundamental to the harmonious development of their 
whole nature.”—Statement of the Bishops, 1950. 


“Mom sa 
thought I'd ask you just for the 
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s | ean go to the movies, byt | 
heek of it” 


Thorndyke 
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EXCEPT when compelled to ride, 
I walk. In a_ neighborhood 
where everybody, including my 
family, owns one or two cars, I 
walk. What a remarkable figure I 
do cut, walking, in all weathers, 
the mile, round-trip, to the grocery! 
Perhaps I should always have 
sneaked out the back way and 
taken to the alleys: but, until re- 
cently, stubborness and pride for- 
bade. Until recently, I swung out 
my front gate and off belligerently, 
in plain sight, down the middle of 
the walk. I met no one else walk- 
ing, but only plenty of moppets 
in leg-powered vehicles. Of all 
people, they accepted me as sane— 
and their equal—though walking. 

But, indoors, grown-ups tweaked 
curtains aside as I passed, for a 
full, speculative view of me, and 
the good mornings of those greet- 
ing me openly from dooryards 
either trembled with amusement, 
jittered with amazement, or teeter- 
ed with disgust. 

I rarely walked much farther 
than a few hundred feet—yards, 
at most. Soon and inevitably came 
the dreaded you-hoo! A car rolled 
to a standstill at the curb, its door 
outswinging to words that caught 
me like a trapped rat: Might as 
well ride. Poise of head, cast of 


Driven to ride but... 


I Love To Walk 


KUNIGUNDE DUNCAN 


eye, curve of lip also | spoke 
eloquently of pity. I am said to be 
well over sixty. 


This stance in my rescurer never 
failed to raise question in my 
mind: Was she sorry for me only 
(1) because I am old and she 
wished only to save me undue 
effort; or (2) because she thought 
me slightly demented; or (8) be- 
cause she wished to teach me a 
superior mode of travel? A No. 4 
sometimes crept in (because she 
wanted me to compare her new 
car with my old?): but I decided 
that question was only being catty. 
Whether she or I, or neither, was 
catty, I discarded this No. 4 for 
a more urgent question: because 
she hoped to cure me of my walk- 
ing phobia? 

I never did decide, being too 
active trying to escape my saviors. 
Often I was forced into the despic- 
able subterfuge of pretense. I pre- 
tended I was calling—at the nearest 
house. More than once the descent 
of the solicitous You-hoo! drove 
me to the idiotic reaction of run- 
ning up to a stranger’s door. And 
when all but trapped between two 
turn-in walks I have fallen to the 
damnable depths of dissimulation. 
I have employed the reptilian 
tactics of saying, “Just going a few 
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steps. Thanks, just the same.” Such 
times I hated myself completely. I 
had stretched the word “few” so 
very far! And my bright, synthetic 
thanks sounded as if I, also, 
thought I was missing the memor- 
able experience of riding a few 
blocks: as if I agreed with ride 
everywhere phobias! 

With the recent spate of new 
cars, friendly insistance that I ride 
has so multiplied that I have been 
driven to sneaking to the store. 
After nearest neighbors roll off, I 
slip out the back gate, cut across 
my immediate neighborhood, via 
the alleys, and so arrive in alien 
territory. By this route I usually 
reach my destination, still afoot. 
But my conscience has been accus- 
ing me more and more often. I am 
becoming an adept in pretending, 
lying, sneaking. If I continue thus 
embroiled in iniquity, to what 
might it not lead? 

For weeks I have sought an 
honorable way out of my predica- 
ment. Only this morning did I hit 
on it,—simple, forthright, and 
bound to work. How relieved I 
am that I shall be able to stay 
afoot, guilelessly! Oddly enough, 
my solution is a partial adaptation 
from the rider’s world. I shall wear 
a sandwich board, lettered identi- 
cally front and back, in unmistak- 
able large, black letters on white: 


NO RIDES 
I believe this will enable me to 
walk, unmolested, down my own 
street on the front sidewalk, when- 
ever I choose. So accoutered, I 


will likely resolve what is now 
mere incredulity—Likes to walk, 


she says. Feature that!—into un- 
hush gossip that I have gone com- 
pletely cuckoo. 


Whatever society’s reaction, the 
fact will remain: I like to walk. 
I really enjoy a bracer of fresh air 
that tingles the blood-stream. Go- 
ing to the grocery is only an ac- 
ceptable excuse for walking—or I 
hoped society would find it plaus- 
ible. But I was mistaken. I may 
be, too, about their verdict on 
sandwich-women. 


I'm certain society would have 
been more drastic up to now (had 
it risen soon enough). It would 
have been horrored to discover 
that I also walk very early in the 
morning and not after groceries. 
My sandwich-board will not be re- 
quired for this walk. That is 
paradisal time when peekers and 
pitiers are all abed and _ there’s 
practically no danger of an invita- 
tion to ride. Morning walks take 
me in a three mile radius, every 
direction, from my front gate. How 
I love my magic circle! Every de- 
tail, every mood of it. I dote on 
detail: unbroken snow, street lights 
blinking before the sunrise glory, 
and God in His Sacrifice renewed 
at our parish church. 


There is little else I can add in 
my own defense, except that (at 
64) I do not have failing sight or 
hearing, insomnia or bad dreams, 
stooping shoulders or protruding 
abdomen, aching back or rheu- 
matic knees, fallen arches, stomach 
ulcers, sinus infection, or a jittery 
heart. 

I take the list from recitals with 
which I have been bored, given 
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by chronic riders who succeeded 
in angling me in off the walk. 
Often, while riding far beyond 
where I was going. They had 
errands down there and assured 
me that I wouldn’t mind waiting 
in the car because they’d get me 
to where I was going O, much 
sooner than if I had walked. While 
they erranded I put down the 
windows. I just had to have 
enough fresh air to enable me to 
keep my temper when we're off, 
finally, to a non-stop continuation 
of a monolog about bad nights 
and worse days... 

Yet, thinking it all through 
again,—I may be wrong. I pick up 


a magazine and read that a coach 
often must machine-condition the 
leg muscles of the boys who want 
to go out for basketball, before 
he feels safe in putting the ball 
before them. It makes me wonder 
if I’m just nursing a once but-no- 
longer-true notion that walking is 
healthful. Could it be that my 
hankering for vhat feeling of. all’s 
well, within my body, that comes 
only after a good walk,—is just 
poppycock, after all? 

If I am wrong, I have only one 
consolation. At the rate we're 
going, pretty soon there'll be no 
more bumped heads for babies. 
They won't have to learn to walk. 


Housing Chief Outlines Goal For ‘5] 


Though inflation and the defense emergency tend strongly 
to reduce new housing construction, the Government will strive 
to maintain a goal of 850,000 new dwelling units this year. 


Raymond M. Foley, Federal housing and home finance ad- 
ministrator made this announcement in a talk to 700 men at 
the monthly luncheon meeting of the First Friday club in the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. He cautioned that the situation is 
in a state of flux and may force a change in plans. 


Noting that 1,300,000 new units were built in the last year, 
Mr. Foley said some erroneously believe the country’s housing 
problem has been solved. “Our housing job has been only fairly 
well begun,” he declared. 


The housing administrator praised the Housing Act of 1949 
as laying down a most commendable housing policy—one that 
promotes sound family life. This act, he asserted, states “in 
effect that the primary job must be done by private enterprise, 
that the Government’s chief activity shall be to assist private 
enterprise to do more of the job, that other Federal assistance 
shall be in the areas that cannot be served and that it shall be 
applied when possible through State and local governments...” 
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‘Those Incompetent Drivers’ 


How to prevent others like them 


E. M. MARSHALL 


WITH the increase in fatalities 

that have been steadily rising 
since more cars with enough gas 
to go anywhere desired are again 
choking the highways, the prob- 
lem of how to weed out incom- 
petent drivers is on a par with 
that of balancing the national bud- 
get. Both jobs can be done but 
they are going to require more 
effort than comes from simply 
talking about them. 

Over 20 years ago Amos Ney- 
hart started a program of training 
high school students to drive, for 
one of the real reasons for a large 
percentage of traffic accidents is 
ignorance. One or both operators 
who get into serious trouble do 
not know how to drive. Mr. Ney- 
hart’s idea was so successful that 
the director of Safety and Traffic 
Engineering of the American Au- 
tomobile Association made  ar- 
rangements for the young pro- 
fessor to travel all over the United 
States organizing safe-driving class- 
es in the nation’s high schools. 

As a result of these pioneering 
efforts, there are now many high 
schools which teach driving with 
the same thoroughness that for- 
eign languages, history and geo- 
metry are taught. Although such 
instruction promises better results 


from younger drivers, it has not 
reached older operators, many of 
whom never learned the proper 
way to drive. 


Thousands of such “drivers” can 
start, stop and steer but don’t ask 
them to back, to learn the rules of 
the road, the courtesy due others 
using the highways or to signal 
correctly what they intend doing. 
Yet these people get behind a 
wheel and risk their own lives to 
say nothing of the lives of other 
innocent people. 

The manufacturers of cars are 
doing everything possible to pro- 
duce the kind of machines which 
everyone can operate, so just about 
everyone tries to accommodate. 
That is why we have alcoholics, 
such scatter brains as the heroine 
of “My Friend Irma” and even the 
insane, operating cars which have 
killed others. 


Fatigue is one of the factors 
which is often overlooked when a 
collision occurs or when a driver 
gets into some traffic predicament 
that is threatening to his own safe- 
ty or that of others. And weari- 
ness strikes the careful, competent 
driver as well as the ignorant, in- 
competent one. No driver should 
drive too long. That’s plain com- 
mon sense. A Colorado motorist 
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did the wise thing when he wrote 
this note on a leaf he tore out of 
a notebook he carried: 


“To the highway patrolman, 


“Please wake me at 6 a.m. I 
tried to drive all night but got 
too sleepy.” 


Maybe that is why the Connec- 
ticut legislature recently consider- 
ed this homey solution for fatigue 
—cups of coffee at stated intervals 
on main thoroughfares. They ar- 
gued that this would give a driver 
a chance to rest his eyes from the 
glare of blinding headlights and 
get a respite that would help him 
avoid the ever-present danger of 
falling asleep at the wheel at night. 


Rhodium plated highway signs 
that shine in the headlights of on- 
coming cars, are also helpful in 
keeping night drivers on the right 
route in more ways than one. 
Many accidents occur when driv- 
ers who are uncertain of where 
they are, slow up to read signs 
only to have careless operators 
smash into them. 


No matter how competent the 
driver may be, if he uses alcohol, 
his chances of escaping trouble on 
the highway rises like quicksilver 
in the thermometer in dog days. 
So patrolmen must cope with the 
problem as best they can. 

_ One of the methods presented at 
the National Safety Congress for 
presenting evidence in court, is a 
glass tube holding a pink liquid, 
some rubber tubes fitting over the 
glass tube and some small balloons 
such as children love. All this fits 
into a small bag. The driver caus- 


ing the accident is asked to blow 
into a balloon which is then attach- 
ed to the rubber tube. Its con- 
tents, which may be alcohol fumes 
and air, are allowed to bubble into 
the pink liquid in the glass tube. 
This liquid consists of sulphuric 
acid, water and permanganate. If 
the driver has had only one beer, 
the pink will turn to pale yellow. 
This is the kind of indisputable 
evidence carrying its own verdict 
to a judge and jury. 

Such a gadget is on a par with 
the school equipment on which 
students learn to drive before ever 
getting in a car. The instructor 
clocks the length of time in which 
the pupil stops, uses the brakes, or 
takes to get the motor in gear. 
When this period is overlong, the 
student can see for himself why 
he must either speed up or else 
give up the idea of driving. There 
are too many cars crowding the 
streets to daydream behind the 
wheel or get confused and do noth- 
ing. If drivers with such major 
faults can be cured before they get 
behind the wheel, there should be 
fewer accidents. 

But the speed demon is as apt 
as the tortoise-slow one to crack 
up by lack of caution, by the risk 
of “taking a chance this once” and 
by using so much speed that the 
car is not under control. _This, 
too, will show up on the schools 
driving equipment, and must be 
overcome before such an operator 
can safely be trusted to drive. 

That maxim, “the life you save 
may be your own,” should be re- 
lied upon more often before driv- 
ing licenses are issued to people 
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who have character defects that 
would prevent them from driving 
a plug drawing the Old Horse 
Shay without mishap. 

Should one such operator cause 
you trouble, you may feel like the 
car owner who thundered, “if 


youd hugged the side of the 
curve, we wouldn’t have had this 
accident.” 

“I guess I was hugging a curve 
all right,” admitted the culprit, a 
college youth, “only it wasn’t in 
the road!” 


PARENTS often have a miscon- 

ception as to their duties re- 
specting their children as far as 
“pay” is concerned. It is certainly 
unwise not to set up an allowance 
for a youngster, and to teach him 
or her that such an allowance is 
forthcoming weekly or bi-monthly 
and “that is it.” It teaches respon- 
sibility, careful spending, planning 
—all an essential part of the young- 
ster’s early and teen age education. 


An allowance has been the in- 
strument to curb petty stealing 
from cookie jars and mothers’ 
purses. It has saved the local 
grocer a great deal of anxiety in 
his efforts to salvage a few nickels 
from his candy shelves — rather 
than watching his sweets disap- 
pear as if by some devilish or 
magic hand. 

And this allowance should be 
increased to permit the growing 
youth to have a share of the pleas- 
ures alloted him or her. Certainly, 


‘Don't Bribe Johnny’ 
But teach him responsibility 
George M. Smith, Ph.D. in Guidance © 


what was sufficient for Johnny 
or Lucy at age 14 cannot suffice 
in high school at 17. The high 
school needs are greater — dances, 
proms, games, dates, movies — all 
of these are necessary if the young 
growing boy or girl is to be happy. 


One of the most serious mis- 
takes in the rearing of children is 
the deprivation of an allowance. 
It has led many to delinquency, 
to stealing, dishonest acts, for this 
keen desire to have what Mary 
Jones has —— and to go where 
Tony Meyers goes — does create 
a problem. 

“Bribing” can work an evil in 
the upbuilding of character. Chil- 
dren should be taught that work 
at home, dish washing, cleaning, 
repairs, the upkeep of their rooms, 
and general assistance the 
house is a duty as long as they 
are under the parental roof and 
receiving parental support. Satur- 
day chores should be a part of 


every growing youth. And while 
the allowance may enter into the 
picture as a “settlement in cash” 
emphasis should never be placed 
on the fact that they are being 
paid for “services rendered.” 


That allowance is their share 
of the family earnings, because 
they are a part of that family, and 
do need such a spending allow- 
ance —— as dad needs cigars — 
or mother needs a picture show or 
a hair do. Bribing has its effects 
on a child. And some of these 
more mercenary youngsters begin 
to expect that every chore about 
the house must be paid for in cold 
hard cash. 


“Bribing” has other aspects. We 
hear of fathers and mothers pay- 
ing the youngsters to go to bed 
at a certain hour. We have even 
heard them bribe their offspring 
to pass up “Channel B” tonight 
and get “Milton Berle” instead. 
For the sum of 25 or 50 cents 
these young folks are told that dad 
just cannot stand the “Masked 
Rider” or those hairy faced loud 
shooting cow punchers. So a cash 
settlement is made ta,ward off any 
thought of “that particular pro- 
gram_ tonight.” 


“Bribing” has another and per- 
haps a more harming influence. 
We refer to that type of a bribe 
to settle a misjudgement on the 
part of the parent. Johnny or Mary 
is a of some misdemeanor. 
Perhaps they tossed rocks at Mrs. 
Tubbs’ dog, or perhaps they mim- 
miked long-nosed Aunt Sarah. Or 
perhaps it was “Cousin Johnny or 
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Cousin Susie” who actually were 
at fault. And Johnny and Mary are 
punished. And later — “The Truth 
will come out.” 


+ Then dad and mother are re- 
morseful, and covered with shame. 
In their frantic effort to cover 
their grave mistake, they have re- 
course to a “bribe.” “Here is 50 
cents, we are sorry we punished 
you.” Such tactics are more than 
injurious to building character in 
the child. What should be done 
in this case is merely this — a sin- 
cere apology to the youngster, and 
an explanation that the parent was 
wrong — and can be wrong. But 
certainly not an attempt to balance 
a severe punishment with a pay 
off for a mistake. 


Bribing children in any fashion 
will never be a means to a happy 
end. Its results are quite obvious. 
A youngster will only gain a mis- 
trust in the parental judgement. 
He will seek out excuses to in- 
crease the amounts of these bribes 
—as the need demands. He will ex- 
pect over and above that which 
can be normally allotted to him in 
a weekly allowance — added pay- 
ment for doing that which he 
should be doing as part of a fam- 
ily, viz., assisting in the upkeep 
of the house. 


Bribed youngsters will soon 
learn to evaluate their every move 
in a measure of dollars and cents. 
Their overexaggerated sense of im- 
portance will gradually lessen re- 
spect for their parents — for their 
home — and last but certainly not 
least — for themselves. 
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Son Thief? 


A Short Story—and a lesson 
HILEY H. WARD 


HALF past nine Monday morn- 

ing we had an appointment at 
the Juvenile Court, and I sat there 
in the stuffy bus thinking, an arm 
around my son as we looked out 
into the rain. Last Saturday was 
the first Saturday I had had off 
work since the spring rush. But 
something dreadful had happened 
that day. 


I had decided to spend the 
whole day with my boy, Jimmy; 
there were so many things we 
could do together. I was up early 
—very early—almost up with the 
sun. Jimmy came down the stairs 
after me. 


“Hi’ya Pop,” he said, all smiles, 
hitting about every other step. 


“Good morning, son.” 


Jimmy buttoned his shirt, let- 
ting it hang freely outside his 
jeans. “What are we goin’ to do 
today?” he said, his head back 
looking up at me. 


“What do you want to do?” 


“I dunno... 


I paused for a second thought- 
fully. “Well,” I said, “we can 
build that dog house for Rixie 
this morning . . . maybe this aft- 
ernoon we could go downtown. . .” 


“And go to a show, maybe, and 
pop-corn.. .?” 


“I don’t know why not,” I said. 
I went into the kitchen and pulled 
some dishes and a box of cereal 
out of the cabinet. Margaret was 
still in bed; she was tired and 
there wasn’t much sense in her 
getting up so early. 


“Jimmy,” I said, putting the 
coffee on the stove, “why don’t 
you run out and get the paper.” 

“Okay, Pop,” and he sped out 
through the living room. 


I had the cream on the table 
and the coffee had begun to perk 
a little by the time Jimmy got 
back in the house. I poured him 
a glass of milk. “What took you 
so long?” I asked. 


“There isn’t any newspaper out 
there. ..” 


“There must be,” I said, putting 
the glass down, “unless they forgot 
to leave one,” and I went out my- 
self to see. Sure enough, Jimmy 
was right. The paper boy must 
have overlooked us. 

“He’s been around,” Jimmy ob- 
served. “There’s a paper at the 
Mitchell’s and one across the 
street....” 


“So there is,” I said, rubbing my 
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chin. There was a lot on the sports 
page I wanted to see. 


Jimmy looked 
that sort of “what 
look on his face. 


“Til tell you what, Jimmy,” I 
said leaning over and pointing to 
the house across the street. “Run 
over and get the paper over here. 
They're still in bed; theyll never 
miss it—and if they do they'll think 
the paper boy forgot them. . 


at me with 
we do now” 


Jimmy tore over after it. In a 


half hour our little breakfast was 
over and I was wiping the table, 
pushing the paper aside. I had 
never thought the Tyrants would 
beat the Beavers; the Wildcats 
were coming up in the league pret- 
ty fast too. Jimmy rinsed out the 
dishes and I put them away. 


It was still damp when we went 
out but the spring sunshine was 
beginning to warm things up. Jim- 
my helped me carry out the fresh 
lumber which I had bought some 
time ago, and also other boards 
which I had laid aside to be used 
for our little project. The tools we 
laid to one side as we discussed 
the maneuver. 


“We don’t need too big of a 
house for Rixie,” I said, surveying 
the equipment and then looking 
over at the little terrier. 

“Big enough so he'll have plen- 
ty of room,” said Jimmy as he cud- 
dled the sharp eyed little terrier 
on his lap. 

I set to work on the base of the 
dog house, Jimmy handing me 
nails from the sack. With a couple 
of two-by-fours I fixed the house 
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so it wouldn’t rest entirely on the 
ground. Then I lined the base 
with gunny sacks, making the 
new little shelter comfortable 
enough for the best of mongrels. 

“It’s going to be big enough for 
a dozen Great Danes,” I said, kid- 
ding Jimmy. 

Jimmy giggled. I could tell by 
the sparkle in his eyes that the 
dog house could never be too big. 

For a while I let him saw one 
of the pieces for the side, but he 
had so much trouble, he was glad 
when I took over. He insisted that 
the door be small, and I left it 
just big enough for the little terrier 
to get through. When I had start- 
ed, I was sure I had enough wood, 
but now as I began to put on the 
roof it looked as if I was going 
to be one board short. 

“What are we goin’ to do?” 
Jimmy asked, his face full of dis- 
appointment. 

I stared at the empty place in 
the roof. “I don’t know,” I said. 
It would be such a shame, all this 
work and not being able to finish 
it. I could buy another piece, I 
thought, but the lumber yard was 
clear on the other side of town 
and, who knows, what hours they 
had around Saturday noon. If I 
could just find something to fill 
in that gap. When I would ever 
find time to do it again, I didn’t 
know. And for Jimmy... 

A whole hour we scouted around 
the basement and garage. Then my 

eyes focused on the sand pile in 
ree back yard near where we had 
been working. “That’s it! That'll 
do the trick!” I exclaimed. 


it 

|_| 
do 
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“What?” said Jimmy hesitantly. 


“One of those boards in the 
sand pile...’ 

“But what about the sand? .. . 
it'll spill out.” 

“That’s all right. We can get a 
board next week and fix it back 
up,” I said, talking myself into 
it. “Rixie needs his house now— 
what if it should rain. . .” 

Jimmy smiled again. He real- 
ized that there wasn’t anything 
more important at the time than 
the dog house and he gave his de- 
voted attention to finishing it re- 
gardless what it did to his sand- 
pile or anything else. 

The sand did spill out a little 
into the yard as we yanked out 
one of the boards. My biggest 
worry was what it would do to the 
grass if it got scattered around 
before I had a chance to board 
the sand back up again. But the 
board proved to be just the thing 
we needed and fitted neatly into 
the roof of the sturdy little dog 
house. In the garage was some 
old linoleum and I cut it out to 
make perfect roofing for the little 
house. The next hour was spent 
trying to coax Rixie into his new 
home. We finally decided it’d 
take a while for him to get used 
to it. 

After a late lunch, Jimmy and I 
went downtown, Margaret staying 
home to catch up with the house- 
cleaning. Jimmy decided he want- 
ed to see a Western at the Strand 
and we bumped our way into a 
parking place nearby. I think I 
enjoyed the show as much as he 
did—not that I'd care to see Two 


Gun Tony again, but the change 
was good, and Jimmy sure got a 
big kick out of the show. 

Before we went back to the car, 
we stopped in a dime store for a 
second. I wanted to see about 
getting some ink and paper. The 
candy counter was by the door. 
Some jelly beans were out in the 
open, and passing by them, I 
grabbed a small handful. I munch- 
ed on one and gave the rest to 
Jimmy. 

“Where’s the stationery coun- 
ter?” I mumbled half to myself, 
turning around several times. 

“There’s the ink over there,” 
said Jimmy, pointing to the right, 
knowing what I wanted. 

“Oh, yes,” I said going over to- 
ward it. I spotted a yellow pen- 
cil on the floor—sharpened, al- 
most like new—it must have fall- 
en off the wrapping counter. I 
stuffed it in my pocket; I didn’t 
know whose it was and besides I 
could always use an extra pencil. 
Jimmy looked at me rather funny 
but didn’t say anything. When I 
paid for the ink he asked if he 
could look at the guns and other 
things while I was in the back 
looking around. 

“Sure,” I said. “I'll be with you 
in a minute.” 

But that was when it happened, 
and my heart was nearly broken. 
I didn’t have a chance to go to 
the front of the store to Jimmy. 
He came to me. An officer had 
him by the arm, an irate sales- 
clerk with him. 

“This your boy?” asked the big 
policeman. 
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I was startled. “Jimmy!” I stut- 
tered, “What happened . . .?” 

He didn’t answer and I could 
see he had been crying. 

“Your boy in the habit of steal- 
ing things off the counter?” in- 
quired the officer, producing a 
watch and a cap gun from Jimmy’s 
pockets. 

“Jimmy ... not my Jimmy!” 

“Jimmy or not Jimmy,” 
said the officer, “he’s a good little 
thief!” 

“I saw him take them,” said the 
salesclerk excitedly and without 
sympathy. “When I tried to catch 
him, he ran out of the store— 
that’s when the officer got him...” 

I felt as if the whole world had 


fallen out from under me—my Jim- 
my—a thief! I just couldn’t under- 
stand it. The officer let Jimmy 
go, but he made sure of my name 
and address and also took down 
the name of the salesclerk who 
was the witness. That is when I 
promised to report to the Juvenile 
Court with Jimmy first thing 
Monday morning. 

The bus came to a stop just 
across from the court house. Jim- 
my and I got up, neither of us 
saying anything. I suddenly be- 
came anxious to talk to the judge. 

But the dreadful thought hit me 
again as we stepped off the treadle 
into the rain. It was hard to be- 
lieve: My boy—my own flesh and 
blood—a thief! 


Going Home 


Twisting and turning, a whirlpool of delight; 
Hurrying and running, I’m going home tonight. 


The cab just got here; now where is my coat? 
Sure hope that taxi will wait! I’m so glad I could float. 


I’m finally shoved in; my bones are all achin’, 
We're off! We’ve stopped! At last we’re at the station. 


The turning, pulsing wheels are now under way, 
They sing a happy song, but I’m happier than they. 


The chatter of school is left far behind; 
But I still hear it dimly echo in my mind. 


I'll miss all the noise and bustle and roar; 
But I’ll be back soon to hear it some more. 


Oh, I can’t be sad, try as I might; 
For I’m going home, yes, HOME tonight! 


Shirley Ross—The Mount Mirror Supplement. 
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The Home and Priestly Vocations 


Most Rev. Charles H. Helmsing, S.T.D. 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis 


(A PREAMBLE by way of warn- 

ing must prefix this entire 
discussion. “You have not chosen 
Me, but I have chosen you” are 
words resounding loudly in the 
soul of each priest, reminding him 
that his vocation is entirely a work 
of divine grace. In discussing 
therefore the role of the Chris- 
tian family in the formation 
of priests, there is no attempt 
at rationalizing a divine mystery 
nor is there any reflection on the 
hundreds of thousands of families, 
very often superior in supernatural 
love and virtue to the homes from 
which God actually calls His 
priests. The very fact, however, 
that grace presupposes nature and 
is built on nature, makes possible 
this discussion.) 

Franz Werfel, a Jew, is credited 
with the best narrative .of the ap- 
paritions of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
As an outsider he was able, so we 
are told, to depict the stirring 
events in an objective manner, 
whereas we of the household of 
the Faith, because of the manifold 
ties of love and dependence bind- 
ing us to Our Mother Mary, would 
be torn with emotion. Perhaps 
someone other than a priest, who 
is vividly aware of his personal 
debt to a Christian home, should 
for a like reason present this ap- 


praisal of the home and its in- 
fluence on priestly vocations. 


Be that as it may, we know that 
Our Eternal High Priest first ap- 
pears in the model of all homes, 
the Holy Family; hence it would 
appear obvious that priestly voca- - 
tions should stem from homes that 
are patterned on the Home of 
Nazareth. Christ is Priest as Man, 
His Sacred Humanity. has been 
“annointed with the oil of glad- 
ness,” the uncreated grace of the 
hypostatic union in the virginal 
womb and beneath the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. The Divine 
Child “increased in wisdom and 
age and grace before God and 
man” hidden away at Nazareth, 
subject to Mary and Joseph. The 
home of Nazareth was thus the 
seminary from which Our Eternal 
High Priest went forth “to do and 
to teach” and to consummate His 
work by His sacrifice on the Cross. 

Moreover, the history of the 
Church shows very clearly that 
the pattern chosen by Jesus 
Christ has actually been followed 
throughout the ages. Those who 
participate in His Eternal Priest- 
hood and walk worthy of the 
vocation to which they are called 
ordinarily proceed from good 
Christian homes. 

It takes no scientific method to 
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arrive at this conclusion. We read 
in the Second Nocturn accounts of 
saintly priests and prelates that 
they were born of noble and pious 
parents or of poor but pious par- 
ents. Our American Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, in its very practical 
studious approach to the problem 
of vocations proves beyond doubt 
the veracity of the Second Noc- 
turn, at least on this very vital 
point. 

The Code of Canon Law, by 
setting down the irregularity of 
illegitimate birth and the impedi- 
ment of mixed religion, and by 
demanding the absence of infamy 
of law and fact testifies to the 
same truth; namely, that the 
Church calls only from true Chris- 
tian homes. Since the Code of 
Canon Law is the fruit of twenty 
centuries of living the Faith, it 
becomes for us a shortcut to the 
conclusions that could otherwise 
be arrived at only through studies. 

Happily we are living in the 
age when the doctrine of the 
saintly Pontiff, Pius X, removes 
all possibility of scruple about a 
divine vocation from those who, 
when they have the physical, 
mental, and moral fitness, accept 
with the right intention the call 
of Holy Mother Church to the 
priesthood. 


Obviously this right intention is 
paramount for the peace of soul of 
the young man who steps forward 
confident in God’s grace when he 
receives the call to Holy Orders. 
He is sure of having this upright 
intention if he comes from a home 
where the parents themselves have 
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always been motivated by the right 


intention. 


In the fall of 1949, it was my 
privilege to have a long discussion 
with a group of well-educated 
Catholic laymen following the 
issuance of the Bishops’ Statement 
on the Christian Family. Much of 
the discussion centered about the 
one question: What was the differ- 
ence between the homes of our 
good parents of a generation ago 
and many modern homes of ap- 
parently good husbands and wives 
today? 

Certainly today there is much 
stress on the reception of the sac- 
raments, on daily Holy Commun- 
ion, and on family prayer. It was 
agreed that the differentiating 
note was the firm will, aided by 
God’s grace, of seeking in all things 
God’s will alone. To put it neg- 
atively, little hope of children with 
simple, upright intentions can be 
looked for in homes in which we 
have selfish, pleasure-loving par- 
ents who criminally pervert the 
most sacred duties, are enemies 
of the Cross of Christ, and whose 
glory is in their shame. The glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, 
one’s own first and then that of 
others, must be the main object of 
Christian parents, if their children 
are to carry out that objective in - 
their lives, no matter what their 
vocation may be. 

When a son approaches his 
father for permission to go to the 
seminary, and is gladly given leave 
provided he realizes what he 
aspires to and that he must be a 
good priest, you can be sure that 
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that young lad is going to be pro- 
foundly influenced by such an un- 
selfish father. A home in which the 
paramount question is: What is 
God’s will? What is right? We 
must do only what is right; we 
must avoid everything that is 
wrong. Such a home will have 
children who try always to seek 
what is right. 


In regard to the factor of physi- 
cal fitness, experience proves, as 
both Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI 
have pointed out, that virtue be- 
comes possible and easy only when 
the social environment makes it 
possible. Ordinarily, we can look 
for children who are physically 
fit for the priestly vocation in 
homes where because of social 
justice there have been living 
wages, decent housing, sufficient 
diet, and the other resultant items 
of frugal comfort spoken of in the 
papal encyclicals. And yet we have 
exceptions such as in the case of 
St. John Bosco, where extraordi- 
nary vocations have come from 
homes of the extremely poor, as 
well as homes of those who are 
extremely wealthy. 


But far more important than 
physical fitness is the moral fitness, 
where there is the proved goodness 
of life, “probata vita,” where there 
is the maturity spoken of by the 
Council of Trent as “senex a 
puero,”"—one who has matured as 
an old man in judgment from his 
boyhood days. Such moral fitness is 
called character and it is the work 
of grace made fruitful by piety. 

In homes in which the children 
are taught lovingly to be faithful 


to their morning and night prayers, 
to offer grace before and after 
meals, to have a love for the 
rosary, for May devotions and 
other family prayers, and in which 
by parental example and loving 
encouragement they are led to fre- 
quent reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance, and frequent, even 
daily, assistance at the Holy Sacri- 
fice and reception of Holy Com- 
munion—in such homes it is far 
more likely that priestly vocations 
will be fostered than in those in 
which the spirit of piety is almost 
entirely lacking. 


Yet, it must be noted, that the 
best homes are those in which 
these exercises of piety are encour- 
aged, yet not forced. Just as Pope 
Pius XII counsels seminary pro- 
fessors and directors to make the 
atmosphere of piety gradual and 
not in any way forced; so, too, wise 
parents will see to it that there is 
no forced piety in their homes. 
Opportunities of prayer, oppor- 
tunities of Daily Mass and Com- 
munion, must be counseled and 
offered the children, but in none 
of these things should there be 
the slightest coercion. 


But perhaps more important 
than the exercise of piety will be 
the charity that is learned from 
the give and take of close family 
association. Hémes in which the 
older children are taught to be- 
stow loving care on their little 
brothers and sisters, and where the 
little ones are taught to look up 
with respect and love to these 
ministrations of those who help 
father and mother, such homes are 
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bound to have a growing spirit of 
charity. Not only that, in a true 
home the older children often have 
a great influence on the younger 
ones. 


There comes to mind the beau- 
tiful influence of the older sisters 
of the Little Flower on that great 
Saint. I myself heard a priest re- 
count how at the early age of six 
he learned from an older sister 
the value of suffering, and actually 
put to practice these lessons by 
cheerfully, quietly enduring pain 
with the highest motives of love 
of the Cross and of the Divine 
Master. What better gift to the 
future priest than the self-sacrific- 
ing charity learned in such a home. 

Again, we cannot overlook the 
value of lessons of Christian 
modesty, the guardian of priestly 
chastity as engendered in a true 
Christian home. What true priest 
can look back on his childhood 
and boyhood without marveling at 
the lessons of a mother and father 
in regard to the preservation of 
this sacred virtue. How he cher- 
ishes the wisdom of advice given 
during vacation months regarding 
recreations and company that 
might easily have withdrawn him 
from his priestly ideal. 

But perhaps in all this I am 
accentuating the obvious. The im- 
portant thing today is that our 
mothers and fathers realize the 
role that is theirs in giving Holy 
Mother Church a sufficient number 
of priestly souls for the glory of 
oe and the salvation of all man- 


After speaking of the duty of all 
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Christians of promoting the work 
of vocations to the priesthood, our 
gloriously reigning Pontiff Pius 
XII makes this very definite state- 
ment: “Every Christian mother 
and father, whatever their social 
status, must pray to God to make 
them worthy to have at least one 
of their children called to His 
service.” 


But to pray more earnestly, to 
desire with all their hearts this 
wonderful objective, Christian par- 
ents must see how important is 
the need for. good priests. Pius 
XII did not hesitate to point out 
how important childhood and ado- 
lescence are for the future hap- 
piness of married people. From 
his observations we can conclude 
that the basis of a happy married 
life begins with the childhood and 
adolescence of the grandparents; 
so, too, the basis of a happy 
priestly life begins with the un- 
selfishness of the parents and 
grandparents. 

Perhaps we are at fault in letting 
our children think of marriage as 
a sort of second-rate vocation and 
not as a vocation that pertains to 
the integral mission of the Church. 


The Sister-principal of one of 
our academies recently recounted 
how in giving a talk on vocations 
to the Seniors, she noticed the 
face of a young woman brighten 
up, and afterwards this same young 
lady came to her and confided her 
ambition. This child was one who 
never hesitated to speak of her 
desire to get married. She wanted 
a home. She wanted children. She 
showed an evident knack of taking 
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care of little ones. On this par- 
ticular occasion she confessed to 
Sister that never before had she 
taken any interest in the talks on 
the mission vocation. 


“But,” she said, “Sister, you gave 
me an idea. From now on I am 
going to pray and hope and look 
forward to the time when I can 
have one or perhaps many of my 
children dedicated to God in the 
priesthood or religious life and 
devoted to the work of the mis- 
sions.” 

Is this a sentimental approach? 
Not at all. One of our revered di- 
rectors of the minor seminary 
years ago loved to recount how his 
own father had been a seminarian, 
had later left the seminary, and 
still later had the happiness of 
having his own son, our beloved 
director, as a priest of God. We 
know the story of the mother of 
Cardinal Vaughan and of all the 
other Vaughans who were given 
to the service of God. 

We might concentrate a little 
more on letting our prospective 
brides and grooms imitate the 
young Tobias and Sara his bride 
in praying for progeny, but not 
simply for progeny in the Old 
Testament sense, but now in the 
New Testament for children who 
will give themselves completely to 
the service of God. 

Father James Keller in his book, 
“Careers that Change Our World,” 
points out that most people who 
fail in a job do so through lack of 
a proper motivation, whereas the 
men who are very successful are 
always successful because of their 
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high and earnest motivation. Per- 
haps we do not present often 
enough the view of marriage im- 
plied by the Council of Trent in 
its teaching that the state of vir- 
ginity is higher than the state of 
matrimony. 


If we would teach the three 
vocations, that of motherhood and 
fatherhood in holy marriage, that 
of spiritual fatherhood or mother- 
hood in consecrated virginity, and 
that of spiritual motherhood or 
fatherhood in virginity voluntarily 
embraced or at least accepted in 
the world, no Catholic would feel 
excluded from the sublime motiva- 
tion that comes from a realization 
that we are all sharing in the work 
of Almighty God. 


The older we grow in the work 
of the priesthood the more con- 
vinced we become that the family 
is the basic, all-essential unit of 
society. Truly civil society can 
never be stronger than its families; 
neither can the Church. Whether 
we regard the salvation and sanc- 
tification of individual souls, or 
whether we see the Church as 
God’s Kingdom firmly established 
and growing and conquering by 
truth and love all peoples the 
world over, we look to our mothers 
and fathers. Permanently repre- 
senting Christ to each other in the 
Sacrament of Marriage, they re- 
enact over and over again in min- 
iature the mysterious union of 
Christ and His Church, and they 
are supreme in their bliss when 
one of their own flesh and blood 
shares by Holy Orders in the 
Priesthood of Christ and then has 


the happiness of fathering untold 
souls born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost. 

Finally, how can we impart this 
ideal? It surely cannot come from 
last-minute instructions to bride 
and groom on their rights and 
duties according to the minimum 
standards of moral theology. It 
can better be imparted through a 
solid grounding in faith and piety. 
This may be a long-term program 
in our house, our Catholic schools, 
our year-around Sunday instruc- 
tions, or it may be a more intensi- 
fied program in missions and above 
all in retreats. 

The spiritual exercises, partic- 
ularly in the quiet and leisure of 
a closed retreat, offer a unique op- 
portunity to our prospective brides 
and grooms. Where marriage prep- 
aration courses, spread over a num- 
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ber of weeks, are given in the at- 
mosphere of prayer and reverence 
of the retreat conference, they are 
bound to be productive of much 
good. 

We know that in the Counter- 
reformation the adequate and im- 
mediate preparation of worthy 
candidates for Holy Orders was 
achieved through retreats. What 
is more, very frequently those who 
had entered the priesthood from 
selfish and imperfect motives often 
rectified their intention and be- 
came apostolic priests through 
means of spiritual exercises of re- 
treat. 

With a little zeal and patience 
can we not through our lay retreat 
movement, obtain a similar result 
for the home, which today needs 
above all else to be reestablished 
in Christ. 


U.S. Births. Annual Summary, 1950 


In 1950, for the third successive year, the annual number of 
births recorded in this country was slightly more than 3% 
million, and not far from the peak reached in 1947. The 
estimated number of registered live births for 1950 was 3,548,000, 
as compared with the final figure of 3,559,529 for 1949 and the 
all-time high of 3,699,940 for 1947. The crude birth rates were 
23.5 per 1,000 population for 1950, 24.0 for 1949, and 25.8 for 


1947. 


In view of the drop in marriages in 1949, it is probable that 
there was a comparative decrease in first births the following 
year. The stability in the birth figure between 1949 and 1950 
undoubtedly reflects the addition of a second or third child to 
many families started in the early postwar years. 

Taking into account unregistered births, it is estimated that 
there were 3,699,000 children born in the United States in 1950 
and 3,722,000 in 1949. Based on these figures the total birth 


rate was 35.0 for 1949 and 24.5 for 1950. 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


PEAR and courage are two words 
‘** which are connected in the life 
of every child. 

“I'm afraid,” a three year old 
child may cry as it runs to its 
mother when noticing a Boston 
bull dog coming down the street to 
greet him. 

“Who's afraid of you?” bravely 
shouts eight year old Billy as he 
challenges his boyhood neighbor of 
nine summers to a show down. 

And the timid child who joins 
her mother in the noon luncheon 
shyly admits, “I knew the answer, 
Mother, when the teacher called 
on me, but when I arose to recite 
my heart began to pound and I 
just couldn’t say it.” 

A sympathetic teacher suffers 
a bit of anguish as he notices the 
pangs of fear grip his class every- 
time the students are called to re- 
ceive their report cards. Yes, boys 
and girls do have fears, and we 
can’t say we exactly like and en- 
joy having them. 

But there is a fear that we should 
always carry with us, one that we 
should like and should be thank- 
ful for, and that is a fear of the 
devil, of sin, and of temptations. 

It’s pretty hard to see why we 


are afraid of so many petty little 
things like going into a dark room 
and then in the next breath be 
ready to tell a lie, which is a sin. 
It would be better if the times 
when our hearts began to pound 
out of fear would be reversed. 

If we give in to the temptation 
to take something which belongs 
to another, simply refuse to listen 
to our parents when they ask us to 
obey them, openly use the name of 
God in vain, or continue to chum 
with boys and girls whom we know 
are the cause of our committing 
sin—then we have reason to be 
fearful because we are offending 
God. 
Of course, it would be far nobler 
to be sorry for any sin not only 
because we fear God but because 
we love Him so much and we 
know the least sin causes Him 
great sorrow and pain. 

Boys and girls, one way to get 
the right kind of fear is to have 
courage. Courage means boldness. 
Courage means bravery. Courage 
means valor. And it takes all three 
to be able to fight the evil spirits. 
Everybody admires someone who 
is courageous. There is an old say- 
ing that heroes are made not born 
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—meaning we all have a chance to 
become a hero. But it just isn’t 
possible for everyone to wear the 
medal of valor on his chest, or be 
decorated with many battle stars, 
oak clusters, or the distinguished 
medal of honor, though it is with- 
in the reach of every Catholic girl 
and every Catholic boy to be al- 
ways dressed in that beautiful 
cloak of sanctifying grace. 

This requires courage, the high- 
est type of courage. The courage to 
say yes and to say no. To keep our 
souls free from sin, especially mor- 
tal sin, requires more bravery than 
that shown by any soldier on the 
Korean war front. 


Girls and boys, call on our 
Blessed Mother to act as your gen- 
eral and help you plan your strat- 
egy against the temptations of the 
devil. The Blessed Mother will 
lead you on to victory. She knows 
all the answers. There will be no 
retreat when following her divine- 
ly guided plans. Remember to pray 
three Hail Marys to her everyday 
of your life. That will be your 
duty to your Heavenly Command- 
er as a soldier waging war against 
sin and“ temptation. 

So, carry on, boys, carry on, 
girls, carry on, under Heaven's 
banner—the red of love, the white 
of purity and the blue of courage. 


He Will Not Succeed 


Who is fainthearted; 
Who shirks responsibility; 


Who thinks that fate is against him; 

Who is discouraged by reverses; 

Who has no confidence in himself; 

Who always expects nothing but failure; 

Who is always anticipating trouble; 

Who waits for something to turn up; 

Who complains that he never gets a chance; 

Who is constantly grumbling about his work; 

Who never puts his heart in anything he does; 

Who blames circumstances and other people for his 


failures; 


Who can do a poor day’s work without a protest from 


his conscience; 


Who tries to eliminate from his work everything that is 
disagreeable or distasteful; 

Who is for ever wishing that he had something else to 
do instead of what he is doing; 

Who shuts himself up within his own little self and life 
so completely that he cannot take an interest in 


anything outside of it; 


Who thinks that times are always out of joint, and that 
he was not born at the right time or in the right 
place.—Fr. Walter, O.S.B. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


Family Groups: The Rev. B. F. 
Meyer, recently engaged in mis- 
sionary work in China but now ac- 
tive in North Carolina, calls atten- 
tion to some work with “Family 
Groups” he is presently engaged 
in. The work is of the “Mr. and 
Mrs. Club” type. He indicates his 
conviction of the value of such 
group activity by stating that 
“Catholic families can effectively 
oppose the social pressure of the 
bad culture pattern upon their 
growing generation by setting up 
the counter-pressure of a good 
pattern. 


“This can scarcely be done,” he 
adds, “by a few families working 
separately. What is necessary is 
to form groups of families which 
work together in developing the 
right pattern in the community. 
These groups discuss together 
what full Catholic living means 
and try to put it into practice in 
the neighborhood and the parish. 


“Their action is not confined to 
the group itself but seeks to enlist 
as many as possible to follow the 
good pattern. The way to do this 
is the way of Christ, to show love 
for them, make them welcome to 
share the happiness and together- 
ness of the group.” 


According to Father Meyer, 


these “Family Groups” usually 
consist of from three to five cou- 
ples, who meet every two weeks 
in the home of one of them. As 
these gain experience each couple 
of the original group invites sev- 
eral other couples to form an as- 
sociate group of which they them- 
selves act as leaders. It will be 
interesting to watch this develop- 
ment. We wish to them the same 
success that has marked so many 
activities of a like nature that have 
been developed throughout the 
country under the aegis of the 
Family Apostolate. 


Holy Family Guilds: The Holy 
Family Guilds, now a number of 
years old, continue to show fav- 
orable growth and to do much 
good, notably in the Southwest. 
They are an example of the Mr. 
and Mrs. Club urged by the Fam- 
ily Apostolate. At least some in- 
sight into them is given by the 
following lines by Robert Deegan, 
president of the Association of 
Holy Family Guilds in San An- 
tonio: 

“The Holy Family Guild has 
caught on primarily because of one 
outstanding factor: as its name im- 
plies, it is a family group, where 
husband and wife belong together. 
It is not for the lodge-man or the 
club-woman; it is for those hus- 
bands and wives who are still in- 
terested in doing things together. 
And these, by the way, make up 
a large group in every parish. No 
parish organization seems to ap- 
peal to them and yet they are 
ready to serve. 


“Family Guilds appeal to this 
group on three counts: 1. They are 
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small enough (5 to 12 couples) to 
have all meetings in the home; 2. 
There is very little expense (dues 
average fifty cents per couple per 
month); 8. As a group, they can 
discuss the problems that are most 
vital to them. 


“It has been interesting to note 
the great variety of subjects that 
attract the guilds. They range 
from a re-study of the catechism 
to studies of the Popes’ encyclicals 
on marriage. 


“For the purpose of moderating 
ions on religious subjects 

or explaining the teachings of 
the Church on various problems, 
each Guild has a priest Moderator. 
Interest of the clergy in the Guilds 
is shown by the fact that all of 


- them still have their original Mod- 


erators, except, of course, those 
transferred to other parishes.” 


Renewal Brings Reminiscences: 
Among the encouraging growths 
developed through the family 
apostolate has been the renewal of 
the marriage promises. Much as re- 
ligious renew their vows annually, 
so wedded couples today renew 
their vows. The practice has both 
inspirational and religious value. 
The total good that comes about 
through this now widespread prac- 
tice is hard to estimate. 


However, one can get some in- 
sight into it even from individual 
cases. Revealing, for instance, in 
this regard are the following lines 
from a letter of a husband to his 
wife appearing recently in the 
Ashland Daily Press: 


annual renewal of marriage vows 
service at church. Al and Tom’ 
were with me, but when it came’ 
time to join hands with you, I 
just had to do it in spirit with 
you out there with your mother in 
Connecticut. I guess that is what 
made it more impressive than even 
before. You remember last year, 
how we stood together; well, this. 
year you were really with me, too, 
even if so far away. The pledge. 
was the same as before. I could 
feel grateful indeed as we began:. 
‘In gratitude to Almighty God for. 
all the blessings that family life 
has brought me.’ 

“During the service I was think- 
ing that it will soon be 29 years 
since we first took that vow to- 
gether, and I wonder where the 
time has gone, for it still seems 
like I am that college boy and you 
are coming down Davenport Av- 
enue with that coat with the squir- 
rel collar that I used to look for: 
way up the avenue. The tough 
times, the times you were hover-: 
ing in the hospital with the out-. 
come in doubt, those painful mem- 
ories have somehow faded away. 
and only the happy ones re- 
main. Those unhappy days were 
the days that you looked death in 
the face without the slightest 
quiver, while I was stunned. Those 
were the days that you taught me 
something about faith that I could 
never have gotten in any other 
way. How your eyes blazed in 
rightful anger sometimes to keep 
me from making a fool of myself; 
and how, other times, when it 
seemed like nobody understood, 
you did. Between us, down 
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through the years, something was 
created that is greater than either 
of us—it is ‘the family’ . . . into 
which we merge and realize that 
this is our real being, and that we 
are not a ‘you’ and a ‘me’ any 
more. 

“Then I had the happy thoughts 
of knowing that in a few days we 
will be united again; and the sad 
thoughts, as I left the church, of 
seeing here and there a widow 
kneeling, or a man who has lost 
his wife, and realizing that the 
unity of their lives has been shat- 


_ tered. And yet, I guess that they 


were not really alone either, any 
more than I was really alone stand- 
ing there. I do not think that the 
part about ‘until death do us part’ 
means very much in marriage, for 
what is born in a lifetime together 
does not end with death. Surely, 
I do not think it ends there for 
either party. That is what those 
older men and women, kneeling 
alone here and there at the close 
of the service, seemed to tell us, 
too. 


“Well, pretty soon you will be 
back here playing with your grand- 
children again, but as for me, I 
will always see you coming down 
Davenport Avenue in your coat 
with the squirrel collar, and meet- 
ing there on the corner in front 
of the church where we first took 
that marriage vow together.” 


Family Dances: The Rev. John 
T. Callahan, director of the Fam- 
ily Life Bureau of the Diocese of 
Rochester, sees promise for good 
to young folks and the family gen- 
erally in the revived old-fashioned 


dancing that is growing in such 
popularity. After referring to its 
growth over the past few years, 
he goes on to say: 


“Catholic Educators are par- 
ticularly interested in square danc- 
ing as they feel it is a good anti- 
dote or substitute for the jungle- 
beat, passion-creating rhythms of 
modern dancing. Moreover, it al- 
lows all to participate, is much 
more wholesome, creates less phys- 
ical contact, and is truthfully and 
completely merrymaking. 


“Many organizations today are 
sponsoring parish nights or family 
parties with this type of dancing 
wherein everyone can participate; 
from mother and father waltzes, 
father and daughter, son and 
mother waltzes, John Paul Jones 
for the small fry, Virginia Reels 
for the whole family, and so on 
down through the list. It provides 
an occasion for the family really 
doing something together, finding 
a social outlet in which all can 
participate.” 

Father Callahan also points out 
that most of the large record- 
making companies now have avail- 
able albums of square dances with 
calls, graphically illustrated to 
show the basic steps and positions, 
and interpret the meaning of the 
different calls and patterns. 


National Family .Week: There 
seems to have been even more 
than usual interest in National 
Family Week (May 6-18) this year. 
The Catholic Press was filled with 
description of programs and quo- 
tations from addresses and ser- 
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mons. Even the clamor for speak- 
ers suggested an unusual number 
of programs.. 

On the national level, for in- 
stance, Miss Margaret Mealey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, and 
Mrs. Gerald Bennett, president of 
the same national group, spoke at 
several widely separated localities 
and the director of the Family 
Life Bureau, N.C.C.W., addressed 
five groups in as many days in as 
many different states. 

Many parishes held special ser- 
vices on the closing day which, 
as usual, coincided with Mothers’ 
Day. Many schools promoted pro- 
grams, usually arranged for the 
benefit of both students and their 
parents. Diocesan Councils of 
Catholic Women in various parts 


of the country held full-day meet- 
ings devoted to the family. A host 
of local organizations also spon- 
sored special family features. It 
is all encouraging; all to the good. 
It is just so much more evidence 
of the fine spirit and the constant 
growth and expansion of the Fam- 
ily Apostolate. 


“The Studying Mothers of Du- 
buque”: This is the title of an art- 
icle by Mrs. Auleen B. Eberhardt, 
describing the work of a 10-year 
old Catholic Mothers’ group and 
appearing in the May issue of St. 
Joseph Magazine. In 1947 Mrs. 
Eberhardt was given the Family 
Action Award by the Family Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference for outstand- 
ing work done in behalf of the 
family. 


-This Is Today 


Today is here. I will start with a smile, a good intention, 
and resolve to be agreeable. I will not find fault. And I will 


not waste valuable time. 


I am determined to make the best and the most of today; 
for tomorrow I may be wanted and I must not be found lacking. 
Today I am determined to do the things I should do. I am 
firmly determined to stop doing things which I should not do 
and to do penance for the things I should not have done. 

Today I will not imagine what I would do if things were 
different. I will work and try to succeed with what material and 


talents I have. 


Today I will stop saying “if I had time,” for I never will 
“find time” for anything if I do not make the most of the present 
moment or hour. If I want time, I must take it. 

Today I will not wait for tomorrow, but act and treat 
everybody as though this might be my last day on earth. I will 
not wait for tomorrow, but make the best and the most of 


today.—Fr. Walter, 0.S.B. 
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A new instruction manual 
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another helpful volume 
from the prolific pen of 


Rev. J. A. O’Brien 
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How can a non-Catholic har- 
bor doubts about the Catholic 
Church—how can a Catholic be 
indifferent about his religion— 
after reading the inspiring contents of this new volume? 
Here are 280 pages showing how God has provided His 
Church, its doctrines, its moral heritage and channels of 
divine grace for the salvation of every human soul. 

“What’s The Truth About Catholics?” presents a pan- 
oramic view of the whole Catholic belief and practice. A 
very practical volume for convert instruction. 

This new book is written in modern conversational form. 
Joe and Peg are typical composites of the thousands of non- 
Catholic inquirers. Father Cronin answers their frank ques- 
tions in a simple, convincing way. You begin to feel as 
though you are actually present in their conversations. 


REGULAR EDITION—Paper Bound, $1.25 each, postpaid 
Five or more, $1.00 each postpaid; $60.00 per hundred copies, plus postage 


NEW QUIZ EDITION—Paper Bound, $1.50 each, postpaid 
Five or more, $1.25 each, postpaid; $70.00 per hundred copies, plus postage 
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More than 350 questions, keyed by sections to each chap- 
ter, afford a wealth of educational value for prospective con- 
verts, new converts, discussion groups and all religion classes. 
A total of 24 pages of thought-provoking true-or-false and 
best-answer quizzes will be found in each Quiz Edition. 


CLOTH EDITION—No Quiz Section, $2.50 each postpaid 
Order from the Book Department 
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In these 80 pages Bishop Sheen shows Mary’s place in the 
Christian plan for modern living. Her place, for example, in the 
home, in daily occupations — and her plea for understanding, 
a and fervent prayer for our salvation in the age of the 
atom. 


Throughout the volume Bishop Sheen draws parallels be- 
tween the Woman and todays mode of living. nlightening, 
inspiring chapters about The Atom and the Woman; The Virgin 
Birth; The Rosary; The Silence of Mary; The Marriage of Mary 
and Joseph; The Marriage Feast of Cana and others. Truly a 
remarkable, understandable book about Christ’s: Mother, written 
in Bishop Sheen’s popular style. 


35 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
Five or more, 30c each postpaid $17.00 per hundred, plus shipping 
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